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A STORY OF THE EARLY KLONDIKE 


By W. W. MORELAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. MAYNARD DIXON 


HERE was great bustle and activity at 
the ocean steamship wharf in Seattle, 
Washington, one afternoon about the first 
of April, 1896. The restless vessel which 
lay at the dock with steam up and hissing, 
with screw turning, and with the stem and 
stern lines alternately tightening and loos- 
ening, was about to start to the southwest 
coast of Alaska, the voyage to end at a 
_point about one hundred miles above Ju- 
neau; and most of the persons who were 
collected on the ship and dock were to be- 
come passengers to that point. The end of 
the sea voyage was not, however, the final 
destination of the passengers. It was only 
to be the first and easiest stage of their 
journey. From that port they were about 
to seek their fortunes over the mountains 
and in the interior of that little known 
land. They were bound for the mythical 
land of gold. 

For a good many years it had been 
known that gold existed in placers along 
the coast; in some places in sufficient quan- 
tities to pay for the working; and during 
the same period of time, vague and uncer- 
tain rumors of the existence of the precious 
metal in mines of fabulous wealth along 
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the banks of the Yukon and its tributaries, 
had periodically found their way to the out- 
side world. Undeterred by the stories of 
hardship and starvation suffered by others, 
the first of which must, and the second 
might await them, these restless men were 
willing to brave the dangers of the moun- 
tain pass, of the river rapids, the cold and 
severity of an Arctic climate, and more 
than all, the possibility of starvation should 
their stock of provisions become exhausted 
before the return of the short summer. It 
was a motley throng. The boy just out of 
school, the bewhiskered man of middle age, 
the large and strong, the small and delicate 
looking, the learned and the illiterate, 
elbowed and jostled each other on the dock 
and ship. Though their ages, their appear- 
ance, and their acquirements, were so di- 
verse, there was a similarity in their “ out- 
fits” and their “supplies.” The freight, 
nearly all of which at the time our narrative 
opens had passed over the ship’s side, con- 
sisted almost altogether of flour, tea, sugar, 
coffee, bacon, and beans, and of miners’ 
picks, shovels, pans, and axes; and from 
the character of the baggage, lugged and 
carried aboard with difficulty by the passen- 
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gers, it seemed that each had, beside what 
he wore, a heavy overcoat, boots, an extra 
suit of heavy clothing, three pair of 
blankets, and underclothing to match. Be- 
fore depositing it on the ship, each passen- 
ger brought his baggage to the scales to 
have it weighed. In nearly every case the 
weight went to the full limit,— one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Toward the last, 
when nearly all had been weighed and dis- 
posed of, a much smaller package was 
placed on the scales by the expressman who 
had brought it to the wharf. It weighed 
scant sixty pounds. 

‘You travel light for a man who is going 
to the Arctic,” said the weigher. 

“The baggage does not belong to me, 
but to the gentleman over there,” pointing 
to a man who was standing a short distance 
down the wharf, calmly smoking a cigar, 
and looking up the street. 

The person designated was alone; no 
friends were taking leave of him; and like 
many others, he was to all appearances only 
a casual spectator who had, in passing, been 
attracted by the unusual sight, and was idly 
looking on to while away the time. His 
face was fresh and smoothly shaven, his 
hands were small and white; he seemed to 
be well preserved, apparently had never 
been enured to hardships, and was too 
neatly dressed for a man who proposed to 
“rough it.” He seemed also to have the 
aspect and bearing of one of those few 
persons whom fortune, good or bad, could 
neither exalt nor cast down. 

“If he is the owner, let him come for- 
ward and present his ticket,” said the 
weigher. 

At this the smooth-faced gentleman came 
forward, deliberately presented his ticket, 
and very quietly said, “Please mark the 
weight of my baggage on the back.” 

This done, though it was hardly “regu- 
lar,” he said to the expressman, “Take the 
baggage on the ship.” 

That gentleman, with an inward remon- 
strance at being asked to do more than his 
contract required, carried it up the gang- 
plank and deposited in the bow with the 
other baggage. The smooth-faced gentle- 
man resumed his position on the wharf, 
together with his far-away look up the 
street. At last the noise and confusion in- 
cident to the departure of a vessel on a 
long voyage, with an unusual purpose, had 
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died out; those “not going” had been 
warned by the gong to go ashore; leaves 
had been taken, and apparently the last 
passenger was aboard and the lines were 
about to be cast loose. The gentleman on 
the wharf was still looking up the street, 
with a trace of anxiety and impatience in 
his countenance, when an express wagon 
came dashing toward the steamer with ex- 
traordinary speed, and the driver was hast- 
ily about to deposit at the feet of the silent 
gentleman a grindstone and a small box 
which it was afterward ascertained con- 
tained an ax, an auger, and about one half 
pound of assorted wire nails. 

“ Hold on; take them on board the ship!”’ 

The driver, thinking no doubt to make 
amends for his tardiness, started up the 
gangplank with his heavy burden. 

“Take that back!” came in stentorian 
tones from the officer in charge. “We 
want no grindstones on board this vessel.” 

The imperturbable man, who was just be- 
hind the expressman, said in a soft and 
quiet voice: “Go ahead; I will make it all 
right”; and turning to the mate, he said: 
“Your rules allow one hundred and fifty 
pounds of baggage to each passenger; 
what I have had put on board weighs only 
sixty pounds. I claim this grindstone, 
which only weighs eighty-five pounds, as 
you can see by the mark on it, as a part of 
my personal baggage.” 

The officer in charge, astonished by this 
unexpected proposition, was about to enter 
into an argument as to whether or not a 
grindstone was personal baggage, when the 
captain, who was on the bridge, angyim- 
patient at the delay, shouted, Why don’t 
you cast. off?” ’ 

The mate solved the question by drop- 
ping it, and calling back to the captain, 
“Aye, aye, sir,” the lines were cast off, and 
the expressman leaped ashore. p** 

It is proverbial that acquaintanceship on 
a sea-going vessel on a long voyage, is 
quickly formed and made. The proverb 
was more than justified in this instance. 
It is true that on our vessel there were a few 
parties, of two or three, who came from the 
same town or vicinity. These of course 
needed no introductions. But our passen- 
gers being all men, and generally from the 
West, with a common object in view, and 
expecting to meet and overcome the same 
obstacles and endure the same hardships, it 
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is not surprising that soon everybody knew 
everybody else. The thin ice of reserve 
began to break even while the baggage was 
being stored away. It began in each state- 
room between those who had been assigned 
to it. It commenced by the lower berth 
saying, “How do you do?” to the upper. 
The upper not only recognized and answered 
the salutation, but further ventured to say, 
“T think we are going to have a fine trip.” 
Then the middle chipped in and proved it- 
self to be an ice-breaker, by saying, “I 
suppose you two gentlemen are starting out 
to seek your fortunes the same as myself?” 
These observations, and such as these, were 
ordinarily commonplace enough, but they 
served the useful purpose of paving the way 
to the mofe important plans and communi- 
cations which followed. 

After a bit,.when they began to leave 
the rooms and come on deck, the gregari- 
ousness of the human kind manifested it- 
self by the passengers gathering in little 
knots; the occupants of one stateroom in- 
troducing themselves to those of another; 
and it was not a great while before nearly 
every person on board was acquainted with 
every other. On the second and third 
days out, parties of four and five were 
formed who were to travel together; and 
before the voyage was ended many partner- 
ships to live, prospect, and mine, together 
were entered into. 

“It’s no trick at all,” said Mr. Sandy 
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Dalton, formerly of Mokelumne Hill, “to 
get acquainted.” 

Mr. Jagsey Smith, whose proper, if not 
baptismal name was Aaron, and who since 
he has been raised to the dignity of a “grub- 
staker” by the favor of a well-to-do brother- 
in-law, had had his name inscribed on the 
passenger list by the latter cognomen,- 
concurred in the truthfulness of the obser- 
vation, with an exception. 

“Blame my skin,” said Jagsey, “I can’t 
tumble to thet feller with th’ smooth face. 
I passed him as we was comin’ out o’ th’ 
Straits an’ I says to him, ‘How d’y do?’an 
he on’y nodded his head. An’ th’ nex’ day 
as we wus a Ssettin’ at th’ table an’ 1 wus 
a tryin’ to show my p’liteness, an’ seein’ th’ 
biled meat wus n’t on his side, I kinder 
keerless like ast him if he would hev some, 
an’ he on’y drapped his coconut as befor’. 
He ’s a queer duck, I ’m a-tellin’ ye.” 

“Yes,” said Judge Sinclair, formerly of 
San Bernardino, “he is a peculiar charac- 
ter; he appears to be very diffident; yet | 
dare say he would like to make friends. 
We must try to make it as pleasant for him 
as possible; we must cultivate his acquaint- 
ance. Every man has his good points, and 
we must try to find his.” 

Whereupon Judge Sinclair was deputed 
to interview the gentleman, and bring him 
into the fold of goodfellowship. This task 
the Judge was not long in undertaking. 
Strolling along the deck in a careless man- 
ner, he met the gentleman referred to, and 
casually bade him good morning. The 
stranger returned the salutation. The 
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Judge then ventured to make the usual re- 
mark about the weather; the stranger 
assented. 

The Judge still persisting, said, “1 sup- 
pose you have the same object in view that 
the rest of us have, and that you expect 
to find arich claim?” 

The gentleman replied that he did not ex- 
pect to engage in mining, yet he hoped to 
make some money before his return. 

“The fact is,” he said, “I have never 
worked, and I would not know how to go 
about working in a mine, or do any other 
kind of labor, for that matter.” 

The Judge pursued the conversation fur- 
ther, but did not acquire much information. 
The gentleman was polite and agreeable, 
in his way, but did not seem to be communi- 
cative on the point on which the Judge 
wished to draw him out, and on which all 
the others were very loquacious. When 
the Judge reported the result of the con- 
versation to the group, the consensus of 
opinion was that he was a gambler, and that 
he was following the crowd for the purpose 
of plying his vocation. 

During the remainder of the voyage, 
when he was spoken of, he was called the 
“Stranger.” Out of this throng of more 
than one hundred men, coming from all 
parts of the country, and who had met but 
four days ago, there was but one who was a 
stranger. All the others were acquaintances, 
and many were already warm friends. 
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The shore at the head of Lynn canal was 
strewn with tons of freight, stores, baggage, 
and impedimenta of various kinds. A sem- 
blance of order had been evolved out of the 
great mass of personal belongings, but they 
were still badly mixed. Tents had been 
erected, and some were engaged in cooking 
their first meal ashore, or for that matter, 
at any other place. Others were still seek- 
ing to disentangle individual stores from 
the great mass on the shore. The outline 
of the vessel, which had left them on this 
spot, and the only thing which bound them 
to home and friends, had disappeared on 
the horizon. The spot on which they were 
encamped was a fairly good stopping place, 
though they were somewhat cramped for 
room. Snow covered the towering moun- 
tains in the immediate rear, and the inlet 
was in front, with a narrow fringe of com- 
paratively level between. 

Amid all this stir and preparation in the 
camp, there was one who did not seem to 
be troubling himself about meals or camp- 
ing facilities. The “Stranger” whom we 
met on board the ship, as night came on, 
had settled himself down to rest under an 
Alaskan spruce, where his personal belong- 
ings, including the grindstone, had been 
first placed. It is true that a few Alaskan 
Indians, many of whom were circulating 
about the camp, had been seen talking to 
him; but otherwise he had no communica- 
tion with any human being. 

As night and darkness drew on, the 
noises, except the baying and fighting of 
the Kamchatcan dogs in the immediate 
vicinity, had died away, and the adventurers 
slept the sleep of the tired. After many 
days of tossing on the ocean it is sweet to 
enjoy the rest which only mother earth can 
afford. With the dawning of a new day, 
however, all was work and activity. Every 
group and “ partnership” were preparing 
for the journey up the stream and over the 
dangerous pass, which would lead them to 
the waters of a succession of lakes whose 
final outlet was the great Yukon river of the 
Northwest. 

As breakfast was about to be announced 
Judge Sinclair remarked to those about him, 
“Boys, I don’t like to see the ‘Stranger’ 
over there all alone. Last night as I passed 
his camp he was eating dry crackers, and | 
believe that is the only grub he has. | pro- 
pose we ask him to breakfast.” 
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It was so agreed, and the Judge went 
over with the invitation. It was quietly 
and politely accepted, and the stranger took 
his seat on the ground around the coffee 
pot and frying pan, with the others. 

It was a plain but substantial camper’s 
meal; and as they warmed up under its in- 
fluence, conversation began to flow. It very 
naturally turned upon the work before them, 
the difficulties of the mountain pass over 
which they proposed to travel, and whether 
they should employ Indians to carry the 
goods. 

Sandy Dalton thought they should try to 
transport the goods themselves. “Ofcourse, 
boys,” he said, “we are not as expert at 
that kind of business as the Indians, nor as 
hardened; it may go a little hard with us at 
the first, seeing that we are soft, but we 
shall have to get used to this kind of work, 
and many other kinds, and we might just 
as well commence now. Iam willing to do 
my part, and to shoulder as much as I can 
reasonably carry and start up the hill.” 

“Leadville Joe” was of the opinion that 
if they would take their time, carry a 
moderate load a short distance and then 
rest, and go on again, they would get the 
stuff over the mountains almost as quick as 
the Indians could do it. “By doing the 
work ourselves,” he said, “we will save a 
whole lot of money, and you all know it 
might come in handy before we get back.” 

And so it fell out that they would at 
least make the attempt to transport their 
goods over the pass. 
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While the foregoing discussion was being 
carried on the “Stranger” had remained 
silent, except to acknowledge politely the 
invitations to partake of the dishes which 
were pressed upon him. 

Jagsey Smith, who between the satisfac- 
tion of his appetite and the deference due 
his superiors, had heretofore no opportunity 
to join in the conversation; but now being 
unable to restrain himself longer, turned to 
the “Stranger” and addressed to him this 
preamble, followed by an interrogatory:— 

“Mister, we all com’ up on th’ ship, in- 
cludin’ yerself; an’ we got so well acquented 
that we know purty near everybody’s name; 
*xcept yourn. What may it be?” 

The “Stranger,” not directing his re- 
marks to Jagsey in particular, but to the 
group, and speaking as though it were a 
matter on which they were entitled to in- 
formation, and on which, in view of the re- 
lations which they now sustained, and which 
they might hereafter sustain toward each 
other, he evidently thought it his duty to 
enlighten them, said quietly and deliber- 
ately: “Gentlemen, my name is Whizzer, 
Nickelby Whizzer. My parents gave me a 
fair education, but little else. I ama native 
of Connecticut, but came West several years 
ago to seek my fortune. Since then I have 
been thrown mainly on my own resources. 
I have not been an entire failure, neither 
have I forged ahead to any great extent. 
The rumors of gold mines somewhere in the 
interior of Alaska coming to my ears, as it 
has to yours, I thought I would try my luck 
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there. I have brought no supplies and but 
little clothing with me; and I had hoped to 
attach myself to a party and pay it what 
it was reasonably worth for my board and 
transportation while on the trip. It would 
be useless for me to have provisions, for I 
do not know how to cook, and don’t think | 
could learn. I have never worked, and 
know but little about it.” 

It was an ill-advised thing for Mr. Whiz- 
zer, as he had just introduced himself, to 
proclaim his inability, if not his aversion, 
to labor, to men in their situation; and no 
one realized this more than Mr. Whizzer. 
But he thought it best to tell the truth at 
the start. He reasoned that it were bet- 
ter for them to know it now than to find it 
out afterwards. 

After a long silence, produced by the 
novelty and boldness of the proposition, 
Judge Sinclair, not assuming to speak for 
the company, as he expressly declared, re- 
plied: “ Your proposition, sir,” he said, “is 
a very extraordinary one. This company 
will have great difficulty in getting over the 
pass with its own goods, and could not, in 
my opinion, think for a moment of assisting 
one who asserts that he is unable, and I 
might say unwilling, to do his part. I can 
conceive of no place in a camp, or in anew 
country, for a man who is unable and unwil- 
ling to labor. Every man in this company 
has agreed, as you have heard, to do his 
full share of the work; and from the size 
of our packs and the height and steepness 
of yonder mountain there will be plenty of 
it, God knows.” 

The rest of the party warmly concurred 
in the sentiments which the Judge had just 
expressed, and Mr. Whizzer’s proposition 
was thus unanimously rejected. 

After the sense of the meeting had been 
taken in the manner above stated, Mr. 
Whizzer said, “‘ Gentlemen, I think you have 
partially misunderstood me. I did not ex- 
pect you gentlemen, nor any one else, to 
carry my pack without pay. The objection 
the Judge has made is a very reasonable 
one and I have anticipated it. I have em- 
ployed three natives to carry my meager 
belongings to the lake on the other side. 
One of them will carry my blankets and 
clothing, and the others will transport my 
grindstone, —” 

Sandy Dalton: “Grindstone?” 

Leadville Joe: “What, a grindstone?” 
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Jagsey: “Well, blame my skin if - 

The Judge had been trained in a profes- 
sion where he had learned not readily to 
give way to surprises, and he said nothing; 
but notwithstanding his self control, his 
jaw dropped, and he stared at Mr. Whizzer 
with a look of astonishment. 

Just at the very moment that Mr. Jagsey 
Smith was calling down imprecations on his 
cuticle, as above, a team of untrained dogs 
which had been brought up on the steamer, 
and which at an adjoining camp were being 
given their first lesson in the traction of a 
sled, bolted and ran pell-mell into our 
group, tripped up Jagsey and piled up, one 
confused mass of harness, sied, and growl- 
ing, fighting, and writhing dogs, in and about 
the remnant of the fire which had shortly 
before served the useful purpose of cook- 
ing the breakfast. This diversion turned 
the thoughts of the crowd into other chan- 
nels, and the mystery of the grindstone was 
unsolved. ; 

When quiet had been partially restored 
Mr. Whizzer took his departure, and turn- 
ing to the group said, “ suppose I shall 
meet you again at the lake on the other 
side.” 

The transportation of the grindstone over 
the mountains was the great problem which 
had disturbed the equanimity of Mr. Whiz- 
zer since the evening before; at which time 
the Indians had declined to carry it. They 
argued, with great truth and plausibility, 
that owing to its peculiar shape and cum- 
bersomeness it would be impossible to get 
it over the mountain unless it were broken 
into two parts. Now, the breaking of the 
stone was the one thing Mr. Whizzer would 
never consent to. So, after due reflection 
and consideration, Mr. Whizzer, by the aid 
of his small ax, into which he had put a 
temporary handle, cut and fitted a ten-foot 
pole of tough wood into the square hole in 
the middle of the grindstone, and tightly 
wedged it so that five feet of the pole would 
be at each side. By this means, one Indian 
could shoulder the end of the pole in the 
front and the other behind, and thus divid- 
ing the weight, transportit without difficulty. 

The exodus of Mr. Whizzer from Lynn 
canal was the most picturesque that had 
ever been witnessed at that place. The 
two natives carrying the grindstone in the 
manner above described, reinforced with 
about twenty-five pounds each of flour and 
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bacon, which Mr. Whizzer had purchased at 
the landing, followed by the Indian with 
the clothing and blankets, and the rear 
brought up with the box containing the ax, 
auger, and nails, which Mr. Whizzer in defi- 
ance of his resolution not to labor had him- 
self concluded to carry, presented a picture 
at once unique and interesting in that 
section. 

It is useless to narrate the numerous 
perils and difficulties encountered by the 
party in reaching Lake Lindeman. Siffice 
it to say, that in the afternoon of the third 
day they reached the navigable waters of 
the lake; and Mr. Whizzer being the first 
arrival for the season, selected the most 
eligible camping place. Finding a piece of 
rough board near by, which no doubt had 
been left by some party of the previous 
year, he marked upon it with charcoal 
“Camp No. 1” and nailed it to the nearest 
tree. 

The natives, after initiating Mr. Whizzer 
into the mysteries of ash cake and bacon 
broiling, returned to Lynn canal in search 
of more business, and Mr. Whizzer was left 
alone. 

It was certainly not a very desirable sit- 
uation. The earth was covered with snow, 
the lake was frozen, the wind was blowing, 
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and it was bitterly cold; but Mr. Whizzer, 
philosopher that he was, set about to make 
himself as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances. 

He was not long, however, in a state of 
single blessedness. The next day others 
began to arrive in parties of two and three, 
footsore, backsore, and fagged out, and 
after selecting a place of deposit for their 
goods and taking a short rest, would leave 
one of their number to guard the camp, and 
return for a further supply. And thus the 
various parties would come and go. 

In the afternoon of the third day who 
should Mr. Whizzer see but Sandy Dalton 
coming slowly and laboriously down the 
trail under a heavy load. Mr. Whizzer met 
him and invited him to leave his burden at 
“Camp No. 1” and to make that spot the 
headquarters of the party. This, Sandy 
was very glad to do; and the spot not only 
became their stopping place at the lake, 
but the party was thereafter known as 
“Camp No. 1” wherever they were found 
in the Northwest Territory. Mr. Whizzer 
offered to take charge of the camp while 
the others finished the packing, and thus it 
happened that all the supplies belonging to 
“Camp No. 1” were transported to the 
lake before those of the others. 








Soon the sounds of the ax, the whipsaw, 
and the hammer, were heard in the land. 
Each company was engaged in building 
boats in which to float down the river as 
soon as navigation, such as it was, opened. 
About the middle of May our party, having 
finished their boat, launched it and stored 


their goodsin it. There was some difficulty 
in providing for Mr. Whizzer, but it was 
finally agreed that in consideration of the 
sum of four dollars per day to be paid by 
Mr. Whizzer, they would board him and 
carry him and his goods to their final desti- 
nation. It was stipulated, however, that 
Mr. Whizzer should carry his belongings 
around all portages that might have to be 
made on the journey. 

Owing to the floating ice, and the shal- 
lowness of the water, their progress was at 
first very slow; but after many adventures, 
more or less thrilling, they finally reached 
the dreaded White Horse rapids, around 
which a portage must, of necessity, be made. 

Here arose another difficulty. It had 
been stipulated that each person should 
carry his own property around the rapids; 
but it was impossible for Mr. Whizzer to 
carry the grindstone, owing to its shape 
and weight. That gentleman argued that 
as the boat was too heavy to carry around 
the falls, it must of course be allowed to 
float through; that it required some ballast 
to keep it steady, and that the grindstone 
placed in the bottom was just the thing they 
needed. These representations being con- 
sidered reasonable, it was allowed to remain 
in the boat, provided that Mr. Whizzer 
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was willing to take the chances on its loss. 
Mr. Whizzer was willing; and tossing his 
bundle of blankets on top of the grind- 
stone, said, “I will take the chances on that 
too.” 

Leadville Joe, who had had considerable 
experience in shooting the rapids on the 
upper Arkansas and Colorado, insisted on 
getting into the boat and steering her down, 
“because,” he said, “I think I can keep her 
off the rocks and bring her through all 
right.” 

All, except Joe, went to the end of the 
portage at the lower portion of the rapids. 
Sandy was prepared with a rope in his hand 
to throw to Joe when he emerged, and thus 
bring the boat on the right side of the river 
and at the proper landing. When the latter 
observed that the others had reached and 
stopped at the place agreed upon, he jumped 
into the boat and pushed off into the cur- 
rent. Sitting low on Whizzer’s grindstone, 
he dexterously kept her straight and off the 
rocks. She rushed down the stream, through 
the foam and waves, with incredible swift- 
ness. Barring the excitement of the pas- 
sage, everything went right, until, when 
within about fifty yards of the group on the 
shore and as he was passing out of the 
mouth of the rapids, there was a sudden 
jar and stoppage. The boat seemed for a 
moment to be lifted in the air. Then it 
whirled broadside on, and turning over and 
over, rapidly floated down the stream, kee! 
up. It was all done so quickly that no one 
seemed to know just how the disaster oc- 
curred. Those onshore appeared transfixed 
with horror, and incapable of thought or 
action,— all except Mr. Whizzer. With 
the quickness of a flash he snatched one 
end of the rope from Sandy’s hand, and tak- 
ing two half hitches around his left arm 
above the elbow, and shouting, “All hold on 
to the other end as you value your lives!” 
plunged into the stream to meet the com- 
ing Joe. Once he was thrown off his feet, 
but quickly regaining them, went farther 
into the stream. Joe was now scarcely ten 
feet away, rolling and turning helplessly in 
the angry waters. Mr. Whizzer arrived at 
the point where Joe would pass in the nick 
of time, and succeeded in getting a firm 
grip with his right hand on his leather belt. 
Now began a gallant struggle to save Joe’s 
life, and incidentally the life of Mr. Whizzer. 
Sandy wound the end of the rope around 

















himself as the anchor man in a tug-of-war 
contest, while the other two braced them- 
selves and held on with all their strength. 
Although the tightening of the two half 
hitches on Mr. Whizzer’s arm gave him in- 
describable pain, he grimly retained his 
hold on Joe’s belt. The consequence was 
that the strength of the current soon swung 
those in the water around to the shore, 
where they were rescued, Mr. Whizzer ex- 
hausted, and Joe more dead than alive. As 
to Joe, the above is no figure of speech. He 
was entirely helpless, and his breathing 
could hardly be distinguished. They rolled, 
rubbed, shook, and walked him up and down 
the bank, until he was able to speak a few 
intelligible words. Then the Judge pro- 
duced a flask from some mysterious source 
and gave him a portion of its contents; 
whereupon his life and strength slowly re- 
turned. 

Notwithstanding their serious surround- 
ings, Jagsey’s attention was so distracted 
by the sight of the flask, and with specula- 
tions as to where the Judge had ‘kept it all 
this time, that he forgot his charge and sat 
down on a near by stone, stroked his beard, 
and rubbed his head in deep meditation. 
After sitting there for some time, and 
being apparently unable to solve the prob- 
lem under consideration, he suddenly sprang 
to his feet and exclaimed, “I don’t know 
wher’ the Jedge got that ther’ bottle, and 
I don’t know wher’ he put it after he give 
Joe the drink, but ther’s one thing I do 
know. I know that Whizzer’s a dead game 
man; and don’t you forget it.” 

Nobody dissented from Jagsey’s state- 
ment, and it was enthusiastically conceded 
by all that Whizzer was a hero, and no mis- 
take. 

As to poor Whizzer’s physical condition, 
he was indeed in a bad way. His arm was 
sore and badly swollen. He made no com- 
plaint, though it was plain to be seen he 
was suffering acutely. His friends, true 
friends now, did all they could for his re- 
lief; but his thoughts were not all on his 
physical sufferings. His grindstone was at 


the bottom of the river, and he could barely 
think of anything else. 

It was plain to him that the object of his 
trip to this remote and inhospitable region 
must now be abandoned, and he must re- 
turn to the “States” unless the grindstone 
could be found and recovered. Seized with 
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this idea, which, it must be admitted, was a 
remote and unsatisfactory one, he went 
down to the river and walked up and down 
its banks, peering intently into its waters. 
Useless. The water was muddy from melt- 
ing snow and ice and its recent rapid rise, 
and he could hardly see an inch below the 
surface. 

Finally he returned to the camp discour- 
aged and found his companions talking 
about a subject which had not yet entered 
his mind, the loss of the boat and the 
chances of finding it. It had been arranged 
during his absence that the Judge should 
remain in camp and prepare the supper 
while Sandy and Jagsey would go down the 
river and search for the boat. 

During their absence Mr. Whizzer was 
not communicative, but sat apart from the 
others seemingly abstracted in his thoughts. 
He at last arose, and coming to where the 
Judge was working, quietly announced that 
in the morning he intended to return to the 
coast. 

The Judge tried to cheer up Mr. Whizzer, 
and to dissuade him from carrying out his 
intention to leave them. “I have noticed,” 
said the Judge, “that you are worried about 
the loss of your grindstone, and that you 
have been trying to find it in the water. 
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Do not allow the matter to disturb you at 
the present time. Tomorrow morning early 
we can search for it under more favorable 
conditions. I think, from the feeling in the 
air, that tonight will be cold. If so, the 
thawing of the snow and ice will cease, the 
river will fall considerably, and the water 
will be clear in the morning. Then if it is 
possible to see the grindstone lying at the 
bottom of the river we can do so. Beside, 
Mr. Whizzer, we have all taken a liking to 
you and don’t want you to return. We de- 
sire that you remain with us.” 

Consoled by these manifestations of 
friendship, and the prospect of recovering 
the grindstone, no matter how remote, Mr. 
Whizzer assumed a more cheerful bearing, 
and actually rendered some assistance in 
the preparation of the meal. 

At the coming of twilight, Sandy and Jag- 
sey.returned and reported having found the 
boat about two miles below, bottom up, and 
wedged between the shore and a root which 
projected out of the water. They were un- 
able, however, to do anything more than to 
pull it up on the beach, and fasten it to an 
adjoining tree. 

When the hour of retiring came, Mr. 
Whizzer, having lost his blankets in the boat 
wreck, the party divided theirs with him; 
and Joe and Mr. Whizzer having been made 
comfortable, they were soon enjoying that 
repose their labors had earned. The next 
morning at early dawn Mr. Whizzer was on 
the bank of the stream anxiously gazing 
into its depths. The night had been cold, 
as the Judge had predicted. The water 
was clear, and the river much smaller than 
on the previous evening. But notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Whizzer’s anxious search he could 
see nothing. 

“ Wait,” said the Judge, “till the sun rises 
and shines upon the water. From our posi- 
tion it will cast its rays in the right direc- 
tion to see anything on the bottom, if it can 
be seen at all.” 

The rising of the sun found the whole 
party on the river bank where Joe had been 
rescued. From that point the Judge and 
Sandy went up the stream, while Jagsey 
and Mr. Whizzer went down. They had not 
been long separated till a great shout was 
heard from Jagsey. 

“Blame my skin, if I don’t b’l’eve I have 
found it. Come here, boys.” 

They immediately gathered around Jag- 
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sey, and there, sure enough, resting against 
another rock at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from the current, appeared the dim 
outlines of the round grindstone. 

That it was the grindstone there could be 
no doubt; but how to get it out of the river 
was the question. Many methods were pro- 
posed, but after discussion were rejected as 
impracticable. 

Mr. Whizzer, however, was equal to the 
occasion. He sent Jagsey to the camp in 
haste for one of his augers, a stout piece 
of small rope, and an ax. Upon his return 
he requested Jagsey to cut a long, smal! 
pole; and into the end of this pole a hole 
was bored about two inches in depth; and 
one end of the rope was tied around the 
auger about the middle so that the two ends 
would balance and remain in a horizontal 
position when held by the rope. Then Jag- 
sey, under the direction of Mr. Whizzer, 
tied the other end of the rope to the pole 
above the auger hole so that there would 
be considerable slack of the rope between 
the two places where it was tied and in- 
serted the auger, loosely, in the hole in the 
end of the pole. Jagsey was then directed 
to push the pole slowly and carefully into 
the water and through the hole in the middle 
of the grindstone. 

“Now shake the pole,” said Whizzer, and 
the auger dropped out on the under side of 
the grindstone. 

“Now all pull,” said Mr. Whizzer; which 
they did, and the grindstone was once more 
on terra firma. 

On the same day the boat was rescued 
from its position and towed up the river to 
the camp; and the two following days were 
employed in caulking, repairing, and re- 
pitching it. On the morning of the third, 
the boat now being as good as new, it was 
loaded with the baggage and supplies, and 
the party again turned its prow down the 
stream. 

The convalescent Joe, being as yet un- 
able to perform any labor, was allowed to 
sit in the bow and act as the lookout. In 
the afternoon he saw something in the river 
which seemed to have been caught and re- 
tained by an overhanging bough. On in- 
spection it proved to be the bundle of 
blankets and clothing which Mr. Whizzer 
had thrown into the boat before it went 
through the rapids. The package was un- 
injured, but of course very wet, and the 

















whole of the next day was spent in camp, 
drying Mr. Whizzer’s baggage and clothes. 

The voyage was then resumed, and no- 
thing of importance occurred, except that 
they made frequent stops to prospect for 
gold along the banks of the adjacent creeks. 
In this way they leisurely floated down the 
stream till they came to an embryo town 
called Dawson, or Dawson City, situated at 
the junction of the Yukon and the Thron- 
Duick, the English pronunciation of which 
is ““ Klondike.” 

Here Mr. Whizzer concluded to remain, 
for a time, at least; and the water journey 
of the rest of the party also terminated at 
this point. The boat and the greater por- 
tion of the supplies were left in charge of 
Mr. Whizzer, and the others, taking as much 
as they could each conveniently carry to- 
gether with the mining implements, struck 
out into the interior. 

Mr. Whizzer engaged board at the only 
restaurant, and made a little camp on the 
river bank where he might sleep and watch 
the boat and its contents. 

The time thus passed until the summer 
was nearly over, Mr. Whizzer not hearing 
from his party but once, when they had 
sent in for more provisions. They reported 
that they had not found gold in paying 
quantities, were becoming much discour- 
aged, and announced that if they did not 
locate a claim before the first of September, 
they intended to return to Dawson, take the 
boat and go down the river as far as Circle 
city. 

It has always been a mystery how news, 
in a sparsely settled country where there 
are no mail routes, telegraph lines, or other 
means of rapid communication, travels with 
such celerity and certainty. Uncivilized 
tribes appear to have means of communi- 
cating with each other, at long distances 
and over mountains and deserts, with a 
speed which is astonishing; and to civilized 
people, when surrounded by the same en- 
vironments, the same facility seems to 
come as a necessary part of their isola- 
tion. 

One day in the latter part of August a 
man came into Dawson and said he had 
heard that a mine of wonderful richness had 
been discovered about forty miles above the 
town on the “ Klondike.” 

The same afternoon another man ‘came 
from an opposite direction, and said, “ As 
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how he had hearn tell at his camp down the 
river that a feller had made a rich strike 
over on the ‘ Klondike.’ ” 

The next morning early a party of four 
passed through the town announcing that 
they had heard down at Forty-Mile, where 
they lived, of great finds on the “Klondike,” 
and the same afternoon a part of tender- 
feet from the “States ” came down the river 
and wanted to know whether the report 
was true about rich gold mines on the 
“ Klondike.” 

The following day the village was almost 
deserted of its inhabitants and people were 
passing through in parties of two, four, six, 
and eight, all headed toward the east and 
bound for the “Klondike.” On the same 
day a messenger arrived with a letter from 
Judge Sinclair stating that “Camp No. 1” 
was at the new diggings; that they had 
located and prospected a good claim near 
that of the original discoverer, and that 
they had used Mr. Whizzer’s name in their 
notice as one of the original locators and 
owners; and concluded with a request that 
Mr. Whizzer, immediately on the receipt of 
the letter, employ a sufficient number of 
packers to transport their goods and sup- 
plies to the claim. It further said that two 
of the number from the claim would follow 
the bearer of the letter on the next day to 
assist in packing. the supplies. 

Mr. Whizzer at once went to the Indian 
village on the opposite side of the river 
and engage‘ a sufficient number of packers, 
not forgetting to hire a couple of likely 
looking fellows on his own account to carry 
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the grindstone to the newly discovered 
mines. 

In due time Mr. Whizzer, Sandy, and Joe, 
with a long line of well loaded packers took 
the trail leading from Dawson to the mine. 
Their arrival at “‘Camp No. 1” was heralded 
with joy; Jagsey not being the least demon- 
strative of the lot. The mine, and the nug- 
gets picke | up and panned out were shown, 
and many things were talked over. 

“ And just to think,” said the Judge, “we 
are all together again, and with an almost 
certain prospect of becoming rich. We 
have now prospected the mine sufficiently 
to know that it contains enough of the 
precious metal within its boundaries to sat- 
isfy any five reasonable men in the world. 
We have made you one of the owners, hav- 
ing an equal share with the others, -but we 
do not expect you to do any of the hard 
work. We have talked the matter over, 
and all we ask of you is to look after the 
camp, keep things straightened around, and 
do only what you feel like doing.” 

Mr. Whizzer demurred to owning any 
part of the mine. “{t would be neither 
fair nor right for me to have any interest 
in the mine. It was neither through my 
labor or enterprise that it was discovered. 
To you who have undergone the hardships and 
performed the labor, it rightfully belongs: 
and I cannot accept any share of it. I 
thank you, however, for your kindness. I 
would like to remain with you during the 
winter, and promise to look after the camp, 
during your absence, to the best of my 
ability.” 

Mr. Whizzer was so firm in his refusal of 
any share in the mine, that the matter was 
not pressed further, and was not afterward 
alluded to. 

The following morning, after the other 
members of the party had gone to their 
daily labors at the claim, Mr. Whizzer did a 
very unusual thing. He got out his ax, 
put a temporary helve in it, and went to 
the woods on the side of the mountain. In 
the afternoon he returned with as much 
split timber as he could comfortably carry, 
and out of the timber he constructed a 
frame for the grindstone, and put it to- 
gether with the nails he had brought with 
him. Then, by means of the auger and ax 
he fitted a shaft to the grindstone, and 
made a crank and handle. The bearings, 
which he had been very particular about, 
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he greased with bacon rind. After hang- 
ing the grindstone, he made and nailed a 
small sheif on the side of the cabin and put 
on it a fruit can which he had found around 
the camp, and placed beside it an iron tea- 
spoon. When the whole was completed it 
was no ordinary piece of work, as Mr. Whiz- 
zer Was no mean amateur mechanic. 

After he had carefully put away his tools 
he went into the cabin. From his actions 
it would appear as if his task was done, 
and his work finally completed. He washed 
himself, changed his clothing, lit his pipe, 
and sat down, and shut his eyes in comtem- 
plation, as if to say, “I never intended to 
work, but circumstances compelled me to 
do so in this instance, but now my work is 
finished for life. 1 will never do any more,” 
and then settled back against the wall for 
a nap. 

How long Mr. Whizzer slept we have no 
means of knowing; but he was awakened 
from his reverie by the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of Jagsey. To that gen- 
tleman had been delegated the task of sup- 
plying the mine and cabin with wood; to 
the mine for thawing purposes, and to the 
cabin for heating and culinary purposes. 
He had diligently and cheerfully performed 
his appointed employment since the mine 
had been first discovered to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the company; but on this occa- 
sion he came home very much out of sorts. 
He was almost ready to throw up his job. 

“Blame my skin if 1’ll try to cut any 
more wood. I have used this old ax till 
it ’s as dull as a frow.” 

Mr. Whizzer, although somewhat discom- 
posed by his sudden awakening, listened to 
Jagsey’s lamentations, and when he had fin- 
ished, quietly said, “‘ Jagsey, there ’s a grind- 
stone outside, ready for business. Grind 
your ax.” 

As Jagsey could not grind it alone, and 
as Mr. Whizzer did not offer to help him, he 
had to await the return of the rest of the 
party. Jagsey spent the intervening time 
in the inspection and admiration of the 
stone and the frame on which it hung. 
Even the can and spoon on the shelf did 
not escape his attention. He asked no 


questions, but he could not have been more 
delighted and surprised if he had discovered 
another rich claim. Of course he had known 
of the grindstone, but he had not before 
In a short 


thought of its possibilities. 
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time, after the return of the others, the 
ax was in excellent condition, and Jagsey 
had exacted a promise from his partners 
that he was to continue the woodsman of 
the camp. His voluble tongue soon spread 
the news of the grindstone over the imme- 
diate district, and the next morning several 
miners appeared with axes to grind. When 
they asked of the owner the terms for us- 
ing the stone, he replied, “To “Camp No. 
1’ it is free; to all others the terms are a 
spoonful of gold dust for each hour you use 
it. After you have 
used the stone, put 
a spoonful of dust 
in the can for each 
hour.” : 

The next day a ES j 
delegation called to { if 
see whether they = -* ( 
might grind their Y 
picks. It was a- 
greed that they 
might do so, on 
the same terms. 

“Grind fair, and 
don’t bear down 
too hard.” 

In a few days the 
knowledge of the 
existence of the 
grindstone had 
spread to the re- 
motest parts of the 
district, and every 
miner used it, or 
wanted to use it; 
some even stand- 
ing, in line for 
hours, each waiting 
his turn and so it . 
came around that 
all through the short winter days and the long 
Arctic nights the grindstone was kept turn- 
ing, turning; and as the circumference of 
the stone grew smaller, the mooseskin 
sacks, containing its earnings, grew fuller 
and heavier. The end of every twenty-four 
hours saw twenty-four spoonfuls of bright 
yellow gold dust in the can. The can was 
a veritable cornucopia to Mr. Whizzer. 
Every day at high noon he would empty the 
contents of the can into his mooseskin sack; 
and this effort on the part of Mr. Whizzer 
comprised the total of his labor during the 
winter. As there was no blacksmith shop 
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in the whole region nearer than Circle city, 
the miners were glad to have the opportun- 
ity of using the stone, and thought it a 
favor and a condescension on the part of 
Mr. Whizzer to allow them to do so. The 
price asked and paid was only an incident, 
and was not taken into serious consideration. 


The long winter at last wore itself out; 
the days were perceptibly lengthening; the 
snow and ice were rapidly disappearing; a 
few shrubs of the hardier kind began to put 
forth budsand blos- 
soms; the waters 
began to flow and 
the miners were 
busymakingditches 
and diverting it 
into their sluices 
for their summer’s 
es work. Spring had 

; come with all its 

Arctic suddenness. 

About this time 

Mr. Whizzer an- 

nounced his inten- 

tion of going to St. 

Michaels by the first 

steamboat which 

came up the river, 

and from thence to 

the “States.” That 

gentleman had been 

so manly during his 

stay with them, and 

had conferred such 

an inestimable boon 

on the miners by 

bringing a grind- 

stone to the dis- 

trict, that they de- 

termined the best 

methods of showing their appreciation of 

him before his departure was to call a 

public mass meeting, and pass resolutions 

expressive of their feelings toward him as 
a man and public benefactor. 

The meeting which assembled at “ Camp 
No. 1” a week later was unique in charac- 
ter. Nothinglikeit had everbefore been seen 
in that or any other country. The district 
was populated by all classes and conditions 
of men. Among them could be found the 
gambler, the hardy but illiterate son of the 
frontier, and the man who had been recog- 
nized at home as an educated professional 
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man of the highest standing. Shut out, as 
they had been from civilization for eight 
months they were bearded and unkempt, 
not too well dressed. Their appearance 
was not prepossessing: but when a person 
looked beneath the surface, and saw their 
actions, and heard them talk, the opinion of 
them changed. They came from all the 
region round about. Every creek, gulch, 
and cation contributed its quota. 

In view of his experience and popularity, 
Judge Sinclair was elected the chairman of 
the meeting, and Mr. Robinson of Bonanza 
Creek, a graduate of Harvard, was selected 
to act as the secretary. 

The chairman then stated the object of 
the meeting, and dilating at some length 
on the many virtues of Mr. Whizzer, con- 
cluded by asking for the further pleasure 
of the assemblage. 

Mr. Asahel Shinn of Sand Bottom creek, 
elaborated on what the Judge had just 
said; and moved that the chairman appoint 
a committee of three to draft resolutions 
suitable to the occasion. 

This motion having been seconded and 
carried, the chair appointed Mr. Shinn of 
Sand Bottom, Mr. Puckett of Last Chance, 
and the Secretary, as such committee. 

The Chairman now declared an informal 
recess until the report of the committee 
was ready to be submitted, and remarked 
that during that time if any gentleman had 
any remarks to make the meeting would, 
no doubt, be glad to hear him. 

Immediately there were cries of “ Whiz- 
zer!” “Whizzer!” and that gentleman, in 
spite of his resistance and protestations, 
was forced to the front. He began by say- 
ing that he was no speaker—could not 
make a speech if he tried; that he appreci- 
ated the honor of being their guest on this 
occasion; and that he would always hold in 
kindly remembrance his associations with 
them. He further said he would like to 
leave with them some token of his appreci- 
ation of their uniform kindness; but had 
nothing he thought they would esteem more 
highly than the remnants of the grindstone, 
that it was now very small,— only weighed 
eleven and one-half pounds,—but with their 
permission he would leave it as a legacy to 
the District. He concluded by saying that 
he would be glad to take them all by the 
hand and bid them farewell. 

At the height of Mr."Whizzer’s impromptu 
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levee, which had been quite enthusiastic, 
the chairman rapped for order again, and 
announced that the committee on resolu- 
tions was ready to report. 

When quiet had been restored, the sec- 
retary, by direction of the chairman, read 
the following report, which was received 
with vociferous applause:— 

“Mr. President:— Your committee on 
resolutions do report the following, and ask 
the meeting to adept them:— 

WHEREAS, we have heard with deep re- 
gret of the intended departure of Colonel 
Whizzer from this District, and 

WHEREAS, the association of the people 
with Colonel Whizzer during the entire time 
of his residence with us has been of the 
most pleasant character, therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the miners 
on the Klondike are due, and they are here- 
by tendered to Colonel Whizzer for the 
great service he has rendered them during 
the past winter. 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, That the good wishes 
of those who are here assembled, for the 
health and continued prosperity of Colonel 
Whizzer will attend him to whatever land he 
may go, and in whatever spot he may here- 
after reside. 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, That an engrossed 
copy of these resolutions, signed by the 
President, and countersigned by the Secre- 
tary, be presented to Colonel Whizzer before 
his departure. 

The secretary having concluded, the 
chairman arose and said the resolutions 
were so apropos he would take the liberty 
of calling for a vote on them without the 
formality of a motion for that purpose; and 
then said, “All who are in favor of the 
adoption of the resolutions which have just 
been read, please say ‘ Aye.’ ” 

The vote in favor of the adoption seemed 
to be unanimous, but the chair, as a matter 
of form, was proceeding to take the nega- 
tive, when “Battle Axe Bowers” of Freeze- 
out Diggings, a tall, uncouth-looking man 
with a sweeping white beard, arose and 
commenced talking incoherently and ges- 
ticulating wildly. 

“T don’t agree with them reserlutions,” 
he protested. “They air toosoft. What’s 
a man a comin’ to this kentry fer, an’ 
a payin’ his own ixpenses, ef soft soap 
’s all he’s a goin’ to git? No, sir, they 
won’t do.” 
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The Chairman: “Does the gentleman in- 
tend to make a motion?” 

Mr. Bowers: “Do I intend to make a 
motion? Not much. I hev lived in Tomb- 
stone an’ Deadwood too long, before 1 kem 
to this blasted kentry, to make a fool of 
myself a makin’ motions unless [’ve got the 
drop on the other feller; which I have n’t 
got in this case.” ‘ 

At this point a smooth shaven gentleman 
from Bear Creek, with his hair neatly 
combed and parted, and whose name in the 
noise and confusion the chair did not catch, 
called Mr. Bowers to order, “on the ground 
that he was not speaking to any question 
before the house.” 

Mr. Bowers: “Call me to order, do yer? 
Well, I’m not as smart es some dudes I’ ve 
seen. I can’t do pen writin’, an’ I hev n’t 
got es much book larnin’ es some people, 
but I ’ll bet fifty ounces —” 

At this juncture, when everything seemed 
to be getting into a condition of sixes and 
sevens, and the meeting liable to break up 
in a row, Mr. Ransom Quigley of Skookum 
Gulch, a pleasant appearing young man, 
arose, and said: “Mr. President, I think 1 
understand the gentleman from Freezeout. 
His heart is right, and his ideas are right; 
but he does not appear to have the faculty 
of expressing them to the meeting. I, 
therefore, move as an amendment to the 
resolutions, that this meeting contribute to 
Colonel Whizzer the sum of one hundred 
ounces for the purpose of assisting him to 
defray the expense of bringing his grind- 
stone to this country.” 

Mr. Bowers: “That’sright. sonny. That’s 
just what I want, an’ I could n’t ’a’ sed it 
better myself.” 

The resolutions and the amendment were 
now adopted with a rush, and the meeting 
adjourned with everybody in a good humor. 

On the third day after the meeting Col- 
one] Whizzer set out for Dawson to meet 
the boat, which was expected daily. Joe 
and Sandy insisted on accompanying him, 
and carrying his dust. The arrival on the 
upper Yukon of the first steamboat of the 
season is a great event; and when, after 
much weary waiting and watching, it was 
seen steaming up the river in the middle of 
June, 1897, the population went wild. 
Every man, woman, child, and dog, in Daw- 
son rushed pell mell to the landing to meet 
it. Who can blame them? Shut up as 
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they had been on the Arctic circle for nearly 
a year without a word or whisper fron the 
outside world, it is no wonder they became 
excited at the prospect of learning of 
what had happened during their imprison- 
ment. 

Colonel Whizzer took an affectionate 
leave of Joe and Sandy; and the boat turned 
its prow down the stream toward home and 
civilization. 

On the 18th day of July, there was great 
excitement in Seattle. For several days 
vague rumors had been coming from the 
far North telling of wonderful discoveries 
of gold at some remote mining center in 
Alaska; but these rumors appeared to be 
too exaggerated for belief. On this partic- 
ular day, however, the newsboys were run- 
ning up and down the streets selling extras 
which announced that a steamer was then 
coming up the Sound, and would arrive 
within two hours, and that it had on board 
seventy miners with tons of gold from the 
newly discovered mines. When the steamer 
arrived it was met by an immense concourse 
of people; and when they saw the gold in 
canvas and mooseskin bags, in blankets and 
tin cans, the rumor materialized into cer- 
tainty; and when the onlookers saw the 
gold loaded into express wagons for trans- 
portation to some safe place in the city, 
they simply went wild. 

After the departure of the crowd, Col- 
onel Whizzer, who had remained in the 
steamer, called to an expressman and told 
him that he had some gold which he wished 
taken to the office of the Northern Pacific 
Express. 

‘All right,” said the expressman, “bring 
it down.” 

“No,” said the Colonel, “you come up 
and get it. It is too much like work for 
me to bring it.” 

When the gold had been weighed at the 
office the Colonel tarried at the counter for 
his receipt, but the clerk appeared absent- 
minded and did not attend him. He bent 
over his desk, making figures, and rubbing 
his chin, and stroking his hair, until finally 
the Colonel called his attention to the fact 
that he had not yet handed him the custom- 
ary receipt. 

“OQ, I beg your pardon, but there is some- 
thing very peculiar about your package,” 
said the clerk. “As 1 estimate its value 
there is exactly twenty thousand dollars 
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worth of coined gold; no more, no less.” 

Colonel Whizzer took his receipt and 
went out to the street and did some figur- 
ing also. When he finished he put his book 
in his pocket and said to himself, “ Well, 
that is strange, very strange. Exactly 


"NO MORE, NOLESS” == 
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HERE the summer winds are blowing 
From Pacific’s sunny sea, 
Stands the patriarch sequoia 
Walled by mountains vast as free,— 
Ancient, calling from past ages 
To the ages that will be. 


When blind Homer swept his lyre 

Till it voiced his matchless song, 
When young David sang of heaven 

To the heavens’ starry throng, 
In a valley that was nameless 

Grew this seedling voung and strong. 


Slow the cycles waxed and wasted, 

Lordly grew the tree and tall, 
And the very sun that kissed it 

Saw the Greeks at Tyre’s wall, 
Saw the hosts of Alexander 

Push all Asia to her fall. 


Mightier it was when Cesar 

Led Old Rome’s embattled host 
Roughly o’er the northern nations 

To an island’s savage coast, 
Beating into dust the armies 


That were Gaul’s and Britain’s boast. 


BO» 


seventy-three and one half pounds were 
ground off of that grindstone, and twenty 
thousand dollars in coined gold weighs just 
seventy-three and one half pounds. Very 
strange.” And the Colonel walked up the 
street and disappeared in a Puget Sound fog. 
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PATRIARCH SEQUOIA 


When its summit towered lofty, 
Christ was teaching Galilee, 

Rome had spread her law-leagued power 
Over every land and sea. 

Lands that now are bright with learning 
Then knew naught but savagery. 


Realms were born, grew old, and perished, 
Till the telling but remained, 
Time, with its relentless seasons, 
Turned to dust the trophies gained, 
But this green tree ’mid its mountains 
Waned not the years that waned. 


When shall fail the life within it? 
Men a thousand years from now 
May enraptured gaze upon it 
Towering still with lofty brow, 
Mindful that our boastful nations 
Withered ere its weakest bough. 


‘* Viva, viva,” calls the zephyr 

From Pacific’s sunny sea, 
“Stand forever, grand sequoia, 

Walled by mountains vast as free, 
Living witness of past ages 

To the ages that will be.” 


Henry F. Thurston 
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HEN, some six score years ago, 
Uncle Sam ascended the pul- 
pit of Bunker Hill, and de- 

livered his famous homily 
ae on the rights of man, the 
wae +:\ listening nations did not 

YQ ; aw ~~ realize any more than did 

+ /e. \ *. the preacher himself the 

/ . full purport and meaning of this 

new sermon on the mount. The 
young prophet spread wide his legs in un- 
flinching defiance, and poured forth volley 
after volley of the weightiest arguments in 
favor of the thesis then first heard by a won- 
dering world; but he little knew that his flash- 
ing eloquence was teaching such wisdom as 
would lift the mother of his race to the 
loftiest pinnacle of national prosperity. The 
jealous nations gathered round, and threw 
their caps into the air with joy at a family 
rupture from which they foresaw nothing 
but humiliation for England and her pro- 
geny. Had they but known it, the quarrel 
was destined to bring unparalleled glory 
and greatness to both. Dame Britannia, no 
more prophetic than the rest, scolded and 
stormed and strove to thrash into obedience 
her rebellious boy; but when all 
was over, the lesson had been well 
learnt. A numerous brood of young 
nations has since been born to-her; 
but Britannia has carefully avoided 
the mistakes of Lexington. 

The results have just been set 
forth in a series of pageants such as 
the world has never before witness- 
ed. In these America has more 
than a spectator’s interest. Ourown - * 
“Manifest Destiny” has caught a 
reflected radiance from the illumi- 
nations of the Jubilee festivities; 
and by their light we can see the 
greatness of the Anglo-American 
race. Qn this glowing topic, I had 
occasion, some ten years ago, to 
write a few pages, and I have been 
astounded to find what revision is 
necessary to fit the old figures to 
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A FRESH VIEW OF «MANIFEST DESTINY’’ 


By JAMES HOWARD BRIDGE 


present conditions. The comparison is most 
suggestive. Here is a part of the article 
with recent statistics added in parentheses: 


TEN years of progress in America equal 
twenty years in England, and half a cen- 
tury in other parts of Europe. The wealth 
of the United States has quadrupled in less 
than thirty years, and multiplied sixteen 
fold in the memory of persons living. As 
Mulhall shows in his “ Balance Sheet of the 
World,” the increase of Uncle Sam’s wealth 
since 1850 would suffice to buy up (nearly 
twice over) the German Empire, with its 
farms, cities, banks, shipping, manufactures, 
Krupp guns, and millions of conscripts. The 
annual accumul ation has been $925,000,000 
(since 1880, $1,451,000,000 a year); and 
thereforeeachdecadeadds moreto the wealth 
of the United States than the capital value 
of Italy or Spain (Italy and Spain, and Por- 
tugal, and Norway, and Sweden, combined!) 
Each year witnesses the birth of towns 
which in less than a decade surpass in size, 
wealth, and material comforts, many Old 
World cities whose names are found on 
every page of history. Geneva is only half 
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(one third) the size of Milwaukee; Cleveland 
is as large (larger than) Geneva; Duluth, a 
fifteen-year old city (far) exceeds Mecca or 
Jerusalem in population; Venice is not 
(half) as big as Detroit, and Rome itself is 
only half (less than a third) the size of 
Chicago. Though many persons may con- 
sider such comparisons fanciful and absurd, 
it is probable that these young flourishing 
cities of America are destined to exercise 
as great an influence on the history of the 
world as any of the ancient cities have 
done. Their power as cities may not be as 
great. Their influence may be but that of 
co-operating units; but they are units of a 
magnificent whole, which is working out a 
revolution in political and industrial methods 
as comprehensive as anything that has pre- 
ceded it in time. 

Any forecast concerning America which 
goes further forward than ten or twenty 
years must seem chimerical to many people. 
How would John Adams or Benjamin Frank- 
lin or George Washington have received a 
prophecy which gave a full and clear ac- 
count of the United States in the year 
1887? The population swollen to twelve 
(sixteen) times the number they knew; the 
mile a minute trains that would cross the 
then unexplored continent in a few days 
(three and a half); the material wealth 
greater than all the world had seen before; 
the six (five) days’ sail to Europe in mam- 
moth steamships of palatial luxury; the 
British House of Lords rising to honor the 
American Minister; and a funeral oration 
on an ex-President within sound of Andre’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey. The con- 
condition of America in the year 1987 would 
appear equally visionary if described to us 
today. Let us not then look so far ahead. 

The population of America has repeatedly 
doubled itself in twenty-five years. The 
census of 1880, however, showed that the 
population was several millions short of be- 
ing double that of 1855, or four times that 
of 1830. Probably it will never again 
double itself in so short a time. Taking 
thirty years or even more as the period re- 
quired, it is safe to say that during the 
lives of persoris now living the Republic will 
count two hundred million citizens. Even 
with this enormous population, America 
will be five times less densely peopled than 
the United Kingdom isnow. If ever Amer- 


ica becomes as thickly peopled as England, 


the population will number 1,785,000,000! 

It is unquestionably the “manifest des- 
tiny” of America to leave all the nations of 
the world far behind. ‘ She has already a 
greater population than any European na- 
tion except Russia, and no people increases 


-so rapidly. France has taken one hundred 


and sixty years to double her population, 
and now she appears to be declining. 
Great Britain multiplies faster than any 
other European people; yet she has taken 
seventy years to double her number — 
nearly three times as long as America. In 
half (a quarter of) a century, indeed, Amer- 
ica has added to her numbers more than 
the present population of Great Britain, of 
France, or of Austria. 

Equally marvelous has been her progress 
in manufactures. In ten years the aggre- 
gate of industries rose 35 percent. (From 
1850 to 1890, manufactures increased nine 
fold, while the number of operatives multi- 
plied only five-fold. The total working 
energy, as indicated by millions of foot-tons 
daily, advanced from 17,349 in 1840 to 
128,700 in 1895.) In 1870, American made 
steel was less than one fourth the quantity 
made in Germany, and less than half that 
made in France. Ten years later — only 
ten years— she made more than France, 


Germany, Austria, and Belgium, combined. - 


(Now America makes one third*of the 
world’s output, England one-quarter and 
the other nations the remainder.) Pro- 
gress is a word which fails to express such 
an expansion. The manufactures of Amer- 
ica now exceed in value those of any other 
nation (double those of England, three 
times those of Germany, and four times 
those of France, — being indeed, more than 
half the total of the world). In agricul- 
ture, of course, she is without a rival. (In- 
crease from fifteen million tons of cereals 
in 1840 to eighty-nine million tons in 1895. 
The grain crop of 1895 was equal to eight 
tons per hand employed in farming, the 
average in Europe being two tons.) 

And the parent stock of the English race 
—what are its industrial achievements? 
In manufactures England still leads the Old 
World in a way that admits of no compar- 
ison. Her textile industry has trebled in 
value in fifty years, and her yearly product 
is two sevenths of the world’s output. Her 
cotton industry has trebled in thirty years, 
and while her product is double that of the 
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United States (no longer true), it is nearly 
four times as great as that of any other 
country, and is more than one third of the 
product of the world. Of steel England 
makes as much as ali the rest of Europe 
put together, and half as much again of 
iron. More than one third of the commerce 
of the world is hers. In forty-five years it 
bounded from ninety-five millions sterling 
to five hundred and seventy (seven hundred 
and three) millions sterling. She has ac- 
quired more than half the carrying trade of 
the world; and five ships in ten the world 
over fly the Union Jack. Her tonnage 
nearly doubled between 1870 and 1880. 
(Between 1881 and 1894 the carrying 
power of British steamships increased from 
17,850,000,000 tons to 29,560,000,000 tons 
—an addition equal to twice the entire total 
carrying power of the French mercantile 
navy, after including such small fry as pilot 
boats and vessels lying ashore.) 

During the present century the English 
in America have’ added to their territory 
more than three million square miles — 
twice the area of the Indian Empire, which 
supports a population of two hundred and 
fifty millions. The English at home have 
done more. They have taken possession of 
all the choicest parts of the world, so that 
other nations, ambitious to found colonies, 
have mow to take jungles and swamps in 
the torrid zone. The British Empire con- 
tains nine (nearly twelve) million square 
miles —fully one fourth of the habitable 
globe. 

Every nationality under the sun is repre- 
sented in this mighty empire; yet there is 
(with the single exception of the Transvaal) 
not an English-speaking community under 
foreign rule. These sixty-five (or seventy) 
dependencies have for the most part their 
own governments elected by the people. 
Each is therefore a stronghold of democ- 
racy. In New Zealand even the native 
Maoris vote. and they have elected five of 
their race to the House of Representatives. 
Stated briefly, the Anglo-American race is 
in possession of one third of the habitable 
world; under its rulers lives one fourth of 
the human race; its governments are every- 
where controlled by the people, for even 
the government of India is subordinate to 
the democracy at home. The English race 


is supreme in‘ industry, in trade, in agricul- 
ture. 


It is by far the most numerous of 
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civilized races; it is also the wealthiest, 
and, what is more important, the richest in 
character. It is dominant in the thought 
of mankind; in political. methods it is 
greatly in advance of other peoples. In 
everything which makes a people great, the 
supremacy of the Anglo-American is the 
most prominent factor of this age. 

It is in no spirit of vain-glory that I re- 
iterate these tokens of Anglo-American 
greatness, although I consider them a cause 
for legitimate pride. It is of implications 
that I would speak. These facts are preg- 
nant with a meaning which every year’s 
growth of America and England makes 
clearer. They indicate the ultimate pre- 
dominance of the English race, with the 
corollary that our language will be the 
speech of the world. “Will be?” say I. 
It is already. Ten years ago the native 
representatives of China and Japan during 
negotiations at Tientsin concerning the 
affairs of Corea conducted their discussions 
in the English tongue.* Already English 
is the native language of one hundred (and 
twenty) million people — five (six) times as 
many as at the beginning of this century. 
At present our language is spoken by nearly 
two sevenths (one third) of the civilized 
world. In 1801 thirteen Europeans in 
every hundred spoke English, while about 
twenty spoke French, which was of all 
European languages the most used. Now 
there are but thirteen French in every hun- 
dred to more than twenty-seven (thirty) 
English. 


At the close of the civil war in America 
—which has so far lost its bitterness that 
it has come to be spoken of simply as “ the 
late unpleasantness,” Napoleon was in Nex- 
ico. He was there, as he himself said, to 
assure by means of French soldiers “ the pre- 
ponderance of French over the Latin races, 
and to augment the influence of these races 
in America.” As soon as Uncle Sam had 
put his house in order, he hinted to Na- 
poleon that Mexico was part of America, 
and came under the operation of that law 

*Since writing this, an American friend from China 
assures me that at this conference the contribution of 
the Japanese representative to the discussion was the 
single expression, ‘‘ My hop pacific.’’ The hope of peace 
concealed in the phrase is decidedly encouraging. May 


every extension of our language be accompanied by a 
“hop pacific.” (The Japan Times, now published at 


Tokio in English by native Japanese, is one of the best 
written and most cleverly edited newspapers in the 
world.) 
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formulated by Monroe. The French took 
the hint and left. Mexico has a share in 
the manifest destiny of the republic which 
a keener man than Napoleon recognized. 
Forty-five years ago Lucan Alaman, the 
Mexican statesman and historian, left on 
record the pathetic prophecy that the future 
greatness of his country would “not be for 
the races which now inhabit it.” Since 
then the destiny of Mexico has become 
more manifest. Her rich valleys and mines 
have tempted southwards hundreds of rich 
Americans, who are developing the latent 
powers of the country. It will not be long 
before Mexico drops into the starry group 
of States. From Mexico it is only a step 
to Central America, where there will soon 
be a ship canal of primary importance to 
the republic. America’s authority has al- 
ready been asserted and acknowledged in 
Panama. The manifest destiny of the re- 
public certainly includes Mexico and Cen- 
tral America (Cuba and Hawaii). Then, 
still looking south, it seems impossible that 
the vast regions included in the name of 
South America can remain in the possession 
of the emasculated Europeans and Latin- 
ized half-breeds who now live there. Amer- 
icans say of an unreasonable man that he 
wants the earth. Without consciously 
wanting it, it seems probable that the 
Anglo-American will get it. There is only 
one continent left for other nations to 
wrangle over, and even of this England has 
picked out for herself the choicest bits. 
The northern boundary of the British pos- 
sessions in South Africa now almost reaches 
the Zambesi. (Mediterranean!!) It is barely 
a generation since this river was practically 
unknown. 

Here let me quote a paragraph from 
Professor Fiske’s little book on “American 
Political Ideas”: — 


The work which the English race began when it 
colonized North America is destined to go on until 
every land on the earth’s surface that is not already 
the seat of an old civilization shall become English in 
its language, in its political habits and traditions, and 
to a predominant extent in the blood of its people. 
The day is at hand when four-fifths of the human race 
will trace its pedigree to English forefathers, as four- 
fifths of the white people in the United States trace 
their pedigree to-day. The race thus spread over both 
hemispheres, and from the rising to the setting sun, 
will not fail to keep that sovereignty of the sea and 
that commercial supremacy which it began to acquire 
when England first stretched its arm across the Atlan- 
tic to the shores of Virginia and Massachusetts. The 
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language spoken by these great communities will not 
be sundered into dialects like the language of the 
ancient Romans, but perpetual intercommunication 
and the universal habit of reading and writing will 
preserve its integrity; and the world’s business will be 
transacted by English-speaking people to so great an 
extent, that whatever language any man may have 
learned in his infancy he will find it necessary, sooner 
or later, to express his thoughts in English. And in 
this way it is by no means improbable that, as Grimm, 
the German, and Candolle, the Frenchman, long since 
foretold, the language of Shakespeare may ultimately 
become the language of mankind. 

Returning to our Arithmancy, let us look 
at shadows cast by coming events which 
are not so remote. The most conspicuous 
augury is that American industry, free from 
the most oppressive burdens which feudal- 
ism has bequeathed to other nations, will 
outstrip European industry just as America 
is outdistancing everything else European. 
Then, in sheer self-defense, the warlike na- 
tions of the Old World will have to drop 
militancy as a pastime too expensive when 
starving for food. Perhaps the burden of 
hereditary privilege will be dropped at the 
same time. The first king was only a 
leader in war; with cessation of war roy- 
alty become not only useless, but detrimen- 
tal as a profitless burden on industry. 

America is fast becoming the market 
garden and provision storehouse of Europe. 
Her shipments of food are already indis- 
pensable to the Old World; and Europe’s de- 
pendency on the Republic is to increase. 
Europe must give something in exchange 
for cargoes of wheat, beef, pork, etc. 
What will she give when America not only 
becomes self-sufficing but sends her cheap 
manufactures into the neutral markets of 
the world? Already her exports are 31 per 
cent in excess of imports. This problem 
will get more difficult of solution as it grows 
old. America, favored by great natural 
resources, and untrammeled by military 
taxation or service, free from war debts 
and from the burden of royalty and large 
classes of non-producers, will soon under- 
sell the products of Europe in every market. 
This will be the way in which the Western 
Republic will join the European concert. 
Her entry will produce greater changes in 
governmental theory and method than the 
advent of a political Wagner or a Berlioz. 
It may be visionary to speculate how the 
other musicians will receive such an advent. 
To me only one result seems possible: 
Europe will have to send her sons home 
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from the barrack and camp, that in the weapons. The victory, like that of military 
forge and workshop they may take part in encounters, will be survival to the fittest; 
a struggle keener than that of Waterlooor but the fittest here is the one possessing 
Bunker Hill. The contest will be industrial. the most efficient and economical industrial 
Shuttles, picks, and hammers, will be the system. 


QUETZAL 


H®* STOOD in the prow of his snake-skin craft, 
He steered for the rising ‘sun. 
The tropic waters about him laughed, 
The tropic heavens above him shone. 
A wine warm breeze from the shore was blown, 
As the God fared forth on the sea alone, 
His mission and duty done. 


“TI have wrought with a strenuous hand,” said he. 
“T have left a race of men 
Where I found but beasts; and the land is free 
From the wars of old, from the years of strife, 
When with blood and brawls was the nation rife, 
From the War-God’s rule and the slaughter knife, 
And the Aztec charnel-den. 


“The land lies lulled with the songs of peace, 
The ripened corn-bloom swings, 
And Aztec maidens cull the fleece 
Of the cotton plant; but the wild alarms 
Of the ruined towns and the ravaged farms 
Call their lovers not from their brown, round arms, 
To die for their cruel kings. 


“T have labored long, but I builded well, 
And my toil was not in vain; 
For Aztec mothers long will tell 
Of the days of peace that the White God brought, 
Of the arts of peace that the White One taught, — 
How in years to come, with new blessings fraught, 
The God will come back again.” 


He roused himself from his pleasant dreams, 
He shoreward turned his eyes, 
And far away, where the beach-line gleams, 
He heard the shout of the Aztec folk 
Above the roar of the waves that broke, 
And saw the sullen, ascending smoke 
From the stone of sacrifice. 


Joseph L. Hooper 











THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS 


Wo mourns the ancient chivalries, 
Who says our heroes fail, 

Who deems our nineteen centuries 
Have made our courage quail? 
Where Afghan’s bristling mount deters 

With flames of Hell’s own breath, 
"T is there the Gordon Highlanders 
Step gaily out to death. 


For they hark to the strain of the Cock of the North, 
His lilt is upon their ears, 

And the souls of their ancestors beckon forth 
From the tombs of the gallant years. 


Their leader speaks; an answer stirs 
Each pulse: ‘The fort must fall. 

My men! The Gordon Highlanders 
Will take it.” That is all. 

No laggard hand, or heart. Each man 
Stands up with flashing eye. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!”— The Gordon clan 
Leap gaily out to die. 


For they hark to the strain of the Cock of the North, 
His lilt is upon their ears, 

And the souls of their ancestors beckon forth 
From the tombs of the gallant years. 
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THE GORDON HIGHLANDER 


The pipers play. Wild echoes ring 
Amid the battle shock, 
And ghostly hero-voices fling 
Their notes from rock to rock. 
The pipers play, the tartans stream, 
The Gordons press before, 
: As, in the air, they catch a gleam 
Of dirk and of claymore! 


} For they hark to the strain of the Cock of the North, 
| His lilt is upon their ears, 
And the souls of their ancestors beckon forth 

From the tombs of the gallant years. 


| The pipers lead, the Gordons leap, 
They step to death’s own reel; 
They reck not if the floor be steep, 
They reck nor fire nor steel. 
The pipers lead, the tartans wave, 
The Gordons to the front! — 
And with them scale ghosts dim and brave, 
Who never brooked affront. 





For they hark to the strain of the Cock of the North, 
His lilt is upon their ears, 
And the souls of their ancestors beckon forth 


From the tombs of the gallant years. 








The piper plays,— the piper falls,—- 
His pipe rings on the air; 

With shattered limbs his breath still calls 
The Northern Cock to dare! 

And still the Gordons, leaping, flying, 
Dance on to face Hell’s fire,— 

Their fathers heard that strain when dying, 
Kach son is worth his sire. 


For they hark to the strain of the Cock of the North, 
His lilt is upon their ears, 

And the souls of their ancestors beckon forth 
From the tombs of the gallant years. 


They fight their way over fire and steel 

d As their fathers fought before, 

They dance the step of the old sword reel 
To the clash of the old claymore.— 

And the grand old courage asserts its might, 

‘ The old blood stirs our veins, 

While the Gordon Highlanders scale the height 
To their wounded piper’s strains. 


For they hark to the strain of the Cock of the North, 
His lilt is upon their ears, 

And the souls of their ancestors beckon forth 
From the tombs of the gallant years. 








A. R. Rose-Soley 








ESOTERIC REALISM 


By PANTIA RALLI 


“By his works shall a man be known.” 


T WAS well on to the middie of the 
night, or rather in the small hours of 
the morning, when Paul Grainton, the well- 
known realistic author, put the finishing 
touch to the manuscript that lay before 
him, and amused himself for a few seconds 
by penning in a fine ladylike hand an elab- 
orate “finis” at the foot of the last page. 
He passed the blotting paper over it with a 
sigh of relief. 

““My head aches fearfully today,” he 
said to himself, pressing his hand to his 
forehead, “‘and now that this is off my 
mind, I’ll take a run down to the seaside 
with the wife and youngster and see if a 
week or two of fresh air will not sweep 
the cobwebs from my brain.” Then he 
added with a half smile as he glanced up 
at the clock and thence to a mirror, which 
reflected back a corpse-like mask with dark 
rings round the eyes, “Even the unco’ gude 
might show me a little mercy if they knew 
what it costs me to sweat out one of those 
polished trifles at which they throw up their 
hands in holy horror. And now to bed!” 

Suiting the action to the word, he ex- 
tinguished his cigarette in the half-empty 
glass of absinthe at his elbow (for he 
affected not only French literature, but also 
French habits) and stretched out his hand to 
lift the lamp from the table. As he rose 
to do it, his legs seemed incapable of sup- 
porting the weight of his body, and he 
pitched heavily forward, striking his head 
sharply against the angle of the table, and 
upsetting the lamp with a crash on the 
floor. 

“What a clumsy fool I am,” he muttered, 
as he painfully dragged himself to his feet. 
“T might have set the house on fire, and 
that precious manuscript of mine smells of 
the midnight oil with a vengeance. I am 
afraid Sarah will have something to say to 
me in the morning about the broken lamp. 
But really, I cannot be considered respon- 
sible for my actions tonight; my poor head 
feels as if somebody were drumming on it 
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with a sledge-hammer. Well, | shall have 
to find my way to bed in the dark.” And 
he began to grope toward the door. 

After several paces forward, feeling his 
way with outstretched hands, he paused, 
puzzled. ° 

“Come, come! I must pull myself to- 
gether. What is the matter with me 
to-night? Every trifle seems to upset me, 
and I feel as nervous as an old woman. 
Somebody must have left the hall door 
open; | can feel the night air blowing on 
my face. As for the furniture, it seems to 
have taken wings. Ihave not even barked 
my shins up against the bookcase, or 
tripped over a foot-stool. And what is 
this? I could swear that it is the bare 
ground underneath my feet, and not the 
carpet. Surely it is impossible—no! it 
cannot — but how else to explain that — 
that I should go mad?” And in spite of 
reeling head and faltering limbs, he threw 
himself in the direction of the door to give 
the lie to so hideous an idea. 

No longer,- however, did he possess the 
control over his limbs; some influence, be- 
fore which he felt as powerless as a new- 
born thing, urged him onward — on through 
the darkness -— on through the gloom, and 
a nameless horror enshrouded him, that be- 
reft him of all physical individuality but 
the power of thought, and with it the fac- 
ulty to conjure up vague fears, terrible in 
their intangibility. What sin had he com- 
mitted to draw upon himself this punish- 
ment, and where would it all end? Was he 
to wander about this noisome labyrinth to 
die of exhaustion or hunger, like some sick 
beast in its tracks? What if he were 
already dead, and it were beyond the power 
of death even to bring relief? He tried to 
call aloud if only to break the immensity of 
the silence by the sound of his own voice. 
As it left his lips it fell thin and artificial, 
and the echo wafted back a long, sorrow- 
ful wail. 

After a short time, when his eyes accus- 
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tomed themselves to the general gloom, it 
seemed to him that strange shadows with 
something of the human shape were flitting 
around, but whenever he would have ap- 
proached them, they faded away gradually 
and mingled once more with the darkness. 
Presently they grew clearer and clearer, 
and proved indeed to be human beings, if 
that name can be given to the motley crowd 
of stunted men, women, and children, that 
now confronted Paul Grainton. 

On they came, a hideous, dwarfish throng, 
howling and yelling, jostling and treading 
down one another in their frantic efforts to 
be the first to reach him, not one whose 
countenance did not bear the impress of 
fierce hate, malice, and depravity. Terror 
tied him to the spot ‘from which he would 
have fled. 

As soon as they came within a few yards 
of him, they halted abruptly, and one, more 
loathsome, if possible, then the rest, stepped 
forward, and throwing up his right hand in 
burlesque oratory amidst yells of discord- 
ant laughter, instituted himself as spokes- 
man for his comrades. 

“Welcome, noble master, thrice welcome 
to this noble domain. We trust that it 
meets with the approbation of one who has 
helped so much to build it up. We, the 
humble creations of your brain, will be 
most happy to escort you round your broad 
possessions and draw your attention to its 
manifold beauties.” And with a flourish 
and a mock bow, he stepped back among 
his companions. 

In vain the miserable author flung him- 
self on the ground and tried to blot them 
from his view; he was powerless to shut 
out their cries and gibes as they joined 
hands and grotesquely danced around him. 

Itseemed to him hours before they paused 
for an instant, weary even of tormenting 
him, and just when he was thinking how 
much more of this was durable, his strength 
all at once returned to him, and with one 
bound he was upon his feet and fleeing for 
dear life. 

Like sleuth hounds, they were on his 
track, but a glimmering light in the dis- 
tance gave him hope of a refuge, and he 
led the pace with the energy of despair, 
Fearful lest their prey should escape, his 
pursuers followed, and only just in time, 
when the foremost had stretched forth a 
misshapen claw to impede his flight, he 
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threw himself into the open doorway from 
whence streamed the light, and slammed 
the heavy door upon them. Like baffled 
wolves they snarled and yelped outside, but 
at length he had the satisfaction of hearing 
their sounds grow faint, and gradually die 
away in the distance. 

All sense of weariness and depression 
quitted Paul Grainton once within the build- 
ing, and with a light step he prepared to 
mount the broad marble staircase leading 
out of the spacious hall in which he found 
himself. 

As his footsteps fell noiseless on the 
thick carpet, he paused every now and 
again to admire the pictures that hung 
around the walls. Never had he seen, so 
he thought, not even in the most famous 
galleries of Europe, such brilliancy of de- 
sign and execution or a more masterly 
handling of color. 

Every branch had its devotees, and every 
style wasrepresented. Whilst some artists 
showed the qualities and defects of a school, 
others reveled in a sturdy independence. 
A few bold strokes of one would express 
what another had arduously undertaken 
with a world of minute detail. Some he 
felt the happier and better for having seen, 
others filled him with disgust at so much 
talent gone astray. 

One picture attracted his peculiar atten- 
tion, the gruesomeness of the subject, with 
its fidelity of detail and the skilfulness of 
the grouping, usurped over him a strange 
fascination. It was the figure of a young 
and beautiful woman stretched on an oper- 
ating table, surrounded by a group of curi- 
ous students listening to a professor who 
was evidently lecturing on the nature of 
the disease. Not one glance of pity was 
directed toward the patient tossing un- 
easily under the influence of the chloroform, 
but a smile on some of their faces denoted 
a sally of wit on the part of the professor 
who could even torture something humor- 
ous from so sorry a subject. Paul Grain- 
ton noticed with a shudder the resemblance 
between his own features and those of the 
professor, and that the picture was signed 
with his name, although he had never han- 
dled a brush in his life. 

After this, the pictures lost all interest 
for him, in fact, he feared to look at them, 
and he hurried up the staircase, hardly dar- 
ing to look behind. It led up to a room 
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from which floated out the strains of sweet, 
dreamy music, and an occasional ripple of 
girlish laughter fell with pleasant cadence 
upon hisear. The whole palace was bathed 
in a soft crystal light that streamed 
through the half-opened door, and which 
would, every now and then, strengthen in 
intensity till it reached a dazzling bright- 
ness that gilded everything it touched, 
and then gradually faded back to its for- 
mer state. 

A feeling of proprietorship came over 
Paul Grainton, as if the place somehow be- 
longed to him, and he boldly entered the 
room. A young girl was seated at the 
piano, occasionally striking the keys, whilst 
a young man bending over her shoulder 
made a pretense of turning over the music- 
leaves. When she saw Paul Grainton en- 
ter the room, she sprang up with a little 
cry of welcome, and said, as she kissed him 
on both cheeks:—- 

“O, father, if you come home so late an- 
other time, I really shall scold you. The 
dinner must be all spoilt from waiting, and 
cousin John became so ravenous, I was really 
afraid he would turn cannibal. And laugh- 
ing and talking, they sat down to table. 

Paul Grainton only toyed with the dainty 
dishes before him; his mind was wandering 
over the different events he had gone 
through, and groping for a solution. Why 
had he been spirited from off the earth 
into a land of impenetrable gloom? Why 
had those hideous phantoms accosted him 
as their creator? Why should he figure in 
a painting bearing his own signature ?-— he 
who knew nothing about painting? Why 
should this girl-beauty call him father, and 
why should he acknowledge it? Why 
should he alone have to suffer? He had 
been a good husband and father, as far 
as it lay in his power, had helped out his 
fellow creatures. What more could he have 
done? 

Then the thought struck him. “ But what 
about your life-work? Is it not permeated 
with gloom that has no redeeming ray of 
sunshine to cheer the wanderer? What 
are your men and women but mere dwarf- 
ish enormities of vice and depravity, with 
only the shadow of reality? What use do 
you make of your skill? To pander to the 
morbid and-vicious by jesting at some frail- 
ity of human nature that is laid bare be- 
neath your knife. This is your life-work, 


and you have the right to sign it. Do you 
delight in the innocent grace by your side? 
Wait till the finish.” 

As he looked up toward her she stopped 
talking to her cousin, who, up till now, had 
engrossed her conversation, and with a 
shade of anxiety in her voice, turned to him 
and said:— 

‘What are you thinking of, father? You 
look as solemn as a judge, and have posi- 
tively eaten nothing.” And she pressed 
some dainty on his plate. 

Paul Grainton accepted it with some 
playful rejoinder and fixed his eyes on her 
with admiring satisfaction. She was indeed 
a worthy daughter. Tall and supple, with 
slightly drooping shoulders supporting a 
small head, with clear cut features and soft 
blue eyes; but her chief glory lay in the 
mass of golden hair that rippled down her 
back and crowned her with an aureole. It 
suffused a dim radiance around her that 
gradually increased in strength, till it shone 
with dazzling whiteness. 

It shed its luster on her companion and 
ennobled his features. It illuminated every 
nook and cranny of the room and played 
about the table. It made its way down the 
staircase, and streamed far into the black 
night. This was the light that had been 
his guide. 

Surely much would be forgiven him, for 
having enriched the world with this em- 
bodiment of youthful grace and beauty and 
innocence. What harm could be found in 
the manly form at her side? How could 
his open, honest countenance harbor evil 
thoughts? Did not the dark background 
of shadows he had left behind him, make 
these two figures stand out the nobler, the 
clearer? 

Thus he tried to excuse himself and stifle 
the chiding voice of conscience. But this 
false security was not to last for long: 
Something in the voice of the girl startled 
him from his reverie. Was it only fancy 
that the lines of her mouth had grown 
harder, that he missed the genuine ring of 
her laughter, that the very light about her 
had lost somewhat of its ancient luster? 
No longer did she seem aware of his pres- 
ence, her companion alone engrossed her 
conversation. 

Brilliant as it might be, it gave him a 
pang to listen to it. Had so fair an ex- 
terior no feeling, no soul, that everything 
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furnished her with a subject for satire or 
ridicule? Was nothing held sacred? Was 
nobody disinterested? Was there naught 
to live for save pleasure and the satiation 
of one’s passions? Was poverty a crime, 
and old age a misfortune? Coming from 
her lips, it left behind a sting like the cut 
of a whip; but alas! He had forfeited the 
right to reprove her, since each word she 
uttered seemed to be culled from one or 
other of his own works. Every curl of her 
lip, every toss of her head at suffering, toil- 
ing, hoping humanity had been his own. 

It was as though she read his innermost 
thoughts and every now and then she would 
appeal to him to bear her out, and somehow 
he would give a smile and a nod of his head 
in approval although it was the pain ofa 
hard clutching at his heart’s strings. 

As she paused, Paul Grainton reached over, 
he knew not why, and touched the light 
that had shone so gloriously and now feebly 
flickered about her head,— and in so doing 
extinguished its dying rays. Putting up 
her hand as if to ward him off, she wailed, 

partly in complaint, partly in reproach, 
—“ Father, father!” and faded away in 
the darkness that fell over everything. 
Castle, lover, girl, all had disappeared. 

Once more he was at the mercy of his 
relentless foes, and already he could hear 
their cries, as they bore down toward him 
through the pitchy night. 

Too sick at heart, and too weary to at- 
tempt another flight, he awaited them, care- 
less of what might happen. Once only did 
his tortures succeed in wringing a groan 
from him, and that was when he perceived 
amidst the rabble the form of the girl and 
her lover, who with livid faces and vampire 
eyes spat their venom at him, and cursed 
him for their withered beauty, and as the 
author of their grief and shame. 

Well! it was over now. Death, the lev- 
eler of ali things, had freed him from his 
misery. Perhaps he swooned,—he could 
not tell; but he awoke to find himself in a 
coffin; his heart did not beat, his hands lay 
heavy by his side, his body was cold and 
stiff. This was death indeed! They would 
lay him in the churchyard and there he 
would sleep, calmly and peacefully, for his 
dear wife to join him. 

He could feel her presence near him, as 
with bowed forehead against the side of the 
coffin, she moved her lips in silent prayer. 
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Her daughter, a little tot of five years, 
came crawling from out of the corner 
where she had been playing, and threw her 
chubby little arms around her mother’s 
neck and tried to console her in her baby 
fashion. 

“Papa told me he wrote books,” she 
babbled. “When I’m a big girl shall I 
read father’s books, Mamma?” 

The mother kissed and fondled her, but 
the child still held to the subject. 

“Papa said I was too little to read his 
books; are they not good books for a little 
girl? When I am big I mean to read them 
all.” 

The widow burst into tears. 

Could she tell her daughter before his 
coffin that her husband had forbidden her 
to read his own works,— that they were as 
dangerous to pure womanhood as a snake 
in the grass is to the barefooted savage? 
No! but she would learn it all in good time. 
Would it not, be for her a life-long battle 
against the legacy of sneers and contempt 
her father had bequeathed her? Was she 
not already branded from her birth as the 
daughter of Paul Grainton, the man, who 
under the plea of realism, employed his 
fluent pen and easy talents to no better pur- 
pose than to pander to the baser passions 
of human nature? He who could have 
towered head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries and left a name above all cavil, 
was content for a little more leisure, or a 
little more remuneration, to trail himself a 
slave behind the chariot of Mammon. What 
could she do but keep silent? 

“That is the interpretation of her tears,’ 
thought her husband. “There is no rest 
for me, not even in the grave. How can I 
peacefully await them, regardless of the 
stumbling blocks I have strewn in their 
path? Not only have I proved my own worst 
enemy, but I bring ruin on those that are 
dearest tome. Ah! how different it might 
all have been.” 

Just then his wife bent over and kissed 
him; he could feel her soft hair brush 
lightly against his cheek and a tear that 
she let fall lay wet upon his forehead. 

A quiver ran through his body; once more 
was the errant spirit summoned to its shell, 
and he opened his eyes —to find himself in 
his bed with his wife watching over him. 

“Hush, dear!” she said, “ the doctor gave 
orders that you were to be kept quiet, and 
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on no account be allowed to speak. You 
have not been well, but thank God, the 
worst is over!” 

Weak and languid, but with a thankful 
heart, he lay back with his hand in that of 
his wife and slept like a little child. 

The next day the papers contained the 
following paragraph:— 


We regret to announce the sudden illness of Paul 


Grainton, the celebrated novelist, who was discovered 
lying in a state of insensibility on the floor of his 
study, where it is feared he passed the greater part of 
the night. Medical aid was promptly sent for, and it 
was found to be occasioned by a severe attack of 
brain fever brought on, no doubt, by over-pressure. 
Although the crisis is happily over, it will require 
time for the patient to recover from the severe shock 
he has undergone. This unfortunate occurrence will 
probably delay the publishing of “Scarlet Lilies” so 
anxiously awaited by his admirers. 


THE MUSICIAN 


SOMETIMES, when thus she plays, long dead desires 
Awake, and stir, old happy ways of thought 

Return upon me, visions come and go 

Between mine eyelids and mine eyes,— I know 

What once I was, and long have ceased to be. 


These ghostly joys 


Are not all joyful,— through such mists of tears 
I see them, over such abyss of years, 


And with such vain regret, 





methinks their eyes 


Reproach me, as young things that suffer wrong. 
One saith, “Thus was I till thy faith grew chill” ; 
One saith, “I failed with failing innocence ” ; 

One saith, “Love’s promises are unfulfilled” ;— 
And one, more sad than all that passed before — 
More sad and sweet,— saith thus, “I am the joy 
That is the portion of the young; with me 

Pass Glamor, and a thousand voiceless faiths 


That flatter life.” 


These ghostly flitting feet 


That pace the heart! This blithe processional 

Of unforgotten loves and faiths and joys, 

So sadly gay! This dance of dear things dead! 

This brightness in the long unlighted house,— 

And seen through such vain tears! This strain too keen 
And potent for the heart,— too long unheard 

That one should hear it smiling! This soft mist 

From out the Past that blurs the present good 

And wets the cheek of Memory! Ah, and now 

This emptiness and darkness, and the hand 


Of Age upon my shoulder! 


Play no more! 


Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 
































WE CAN BUILD STEEL SHIPS 


By CHARLES E. NAYLOR 


[s THE July, 1897, OVERLAND, the writer 
used the following language:— 

Still others explain [the falling off of American 
tonnage engaged in foreign trade] that “steel ships 
are rapidly displacing wooden ones and we cannot 
build steel ships in competition with Great Britain be- 
cause material is cheaper in Europe.” 

This ground I will cover in a future article. 
untenable. 

This promise J am expected to redeem, 
and hope satisfactorily to establish the fact 
that it is not the cost of material that 
causes the alleged disparity. 

But first, I wish fully to impress the 
reader with the importance of this dis- 
cussion, and will therefore give a few fig- 
ures from government statistics similar to 
those heretofore made use of but of a little 
later date :— 

A striking comparison may be noted in 
the following demonstration that the mer- 
chant marine of the United States regis- 
tered for foreign trade is more a memory 
of historical record than a present fact: 
the tonnage registered in 1897 was only 
792,845 gross tons (excluding whalers), as 
against 981,019 tons in 1810 and 2,496,894 
tons in 1861, a falling off as'compared with 
eighty-seven years ago of 188,174 tons and 
a decline in the last thirty-six years of 
1,704,049 tons. Again, during the year 
1897 American vessels carried but eleven 
per cent of our total exports and imports, 
while in 1861 our vessels carried sixty-five 
per cent, the latter being the lowest per- 
centage during the century down to that 
date. The decline has been continuous and 
uninterrupted from 1828 to 1898. Why? 
[ think it is largely the result of unwise 
legislation and treaties, and to some extent, 
of indifference. 

As a further object lesson, let us com- 
pare our domestic and foreign shipping for 
a moment. In 1897 we find vessels en- 
gaged in this home trade, which is reserved 
by act of Congress for American built and 
American owned vessels, numbering 2!,651, 
of a gross tonnage of 3,963,436, which I 
believe exceeds the total tonnage of all 
classes of vessels of any other nation ex- 
cept England and Germany, while there 
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It is 


were in 1897 only 1230 American vessels 
of 805,584 gross tons in the foreign trade, 
including whaling vessels of 12,714 tons, 
the latter having declined from 198,594 
tons engaged in whaling in 1858. 

Of iron and steel steam vessels in the 
American merchant marine there are 103 
engaged in foreign trade and 826 in domes- 
tic (coastwise and lake) service, and of the 
ninety-four iron and steel sailing craft 
there are (including barges) twelve in - for- 
eign trade and eighty-two in domestic. It 
would seem to be sufficiently established by 
these figures that the United States is de- 
plorably deficient in merchant vessels suit- 
able for and engaging in foreign trade, and 
that action of some kind should be taken 
as soon as practicable that will have for its 
object the creation of a more creditable 
showing by this great nation on the oceans’ 
international highways. 

The major proposition, so strongly urged 
by some well-informed persons, to the effect 
that “during the past few years the ship- 
building business has entirely changed, 
there being no more wooden vessels con- 
structed (except for our protected domestic 
commerce), and the minor proposition that 
iron and steel vessels can be produced ata 
much less cost at European (notably Eng- 
lish) shipyards than at the yards of this 
country, seem to be well substantiated by 
the facts. But the conclusion “that there- 
fore the United States cannot hope to com- 
pete but must leave the shipbuilding and 
ocean transportation business to the more 
fortunate nations of Europe,” is not to be 
accepted as a final or satisfactory solution 
of the problem for our people. 

It is not American. It is not patriotic. 
Will citizens of thoughtful intelligence and 
pride of country concede such a humiliat- 
ing failure? What would they have done 
about it in 1776? They would have built 
steel ships to carry at least their own ex- 
ports and imports; and so will we. 

Let us reason the matter out a little; 
give heed to the experiences, investiga- 
tions, and opinions, of practical people and 
try to convince ourselves that by the exer- 
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cise of our best judgment, necessary legis- 
lation, and good management, we can build 
steel ships for our merchant navy that shall 
wave the flag of freedom on the waters of 
every sea and in the ports of all nations, 
and it will be done. With this accom- 
plished, in our mind’s eye, we can prophet- 
ically look into the future, the near future, 
and see our hundreds of iron mines, of 
steel foundries, of shipbuilding plants, in 
many States, giving directly and indirectly, 
profitable employment to many thousands 
of laborers throughout the length and 
breadth of this Union of States, and thereby 
creating communities of happy, contented 
people, whose allegiance to the flag will be 
undying. 

First, then, let us see why we do not now 
build steel ships in the United States, as 
asserted. The answer is that we do build 
steel ships, that we build all the ships of 
our nation’s navy, for our domestic trade, 
and some for the navies of other nations; 
who not those for the foreign merchant 
navy of our own country? Because the 
conditions are not the same. The law pro- 
vides that our warships and vessels for 
domestic trade be builded by our own people 
in our own shipyards. Everybody agrees 
that this is a good law, and you never hear 
a suggestion that these vessels be given 
out to competition in the markets of the 
world or be purchased where they can be 
bought the cheapest, nor even that the 
material be bought abroad because it might 
be gotten at a less cost. Why is this? 

Is it patriotism that insists upon giving 
this work to American labor regardless of 
cheaper bids from across the water? It 
really looks that way. And patriotism is 
another name for national self-preservation 
and protection. And if it is patriotic to 
have such a law by which employment is 
given to thousands of our own workmen, 
who fully appreciate this opportunity to 
earn good wages, would the rule not seem 
to be equally good when applied to more 
workmen of the same kind? Suppose we 
ascertain as a collateral fact what consti- 
tutes the difference in the cost of construc- 
tion at our own yards and those of Great 
Britain, and then see if a remedy cannot be 
suggested that will give us our just share 
of steel shipbuilding. 

Concerning, then, the cost of material 
referred to in the first paragraph, I will 


quote from unquestioned authority to the 
effect that “The United States has out- 
stripped England already in steel making, 
and ship material sells here (in the United 
States) today at lower prices than over 
there.” If, then, materials sell cheaper 
here than in England where is the trouble? 
It is all covered by one item: Labor. 

Mr. W. I. Babcock, who was a delegate 
to the recent International Congress of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers held 
in England, makes the following state- 
ment: — 

Now, the ability not only to build good ships but to 
build them as cheaply as any competing nation can, is 
one of the prime essentials, and it is, therefore, a 
great pleasure to be able to say that it is my deliber- 
ate opinion, after careful inspection of the various 
yards that were so freely thrown open to us, and of 
some others not on the regular programme of the 
congress, that, given work enough to keep our yards 
occupied all the time, our larger and more modern 
yards could build ships and make money at English 
prices, and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
wages paid on the Clyde — taken from an official list 
I obtained in Glasgow — average about 55% per cent 
of the wages we pay. This is due to the much greater 
use of labor-saving machinery in our yards, to their 
better arrangement for handling materials, to, in many 
respects, better tools, and, last, but by-no means least, 
to the fact that we manage our own business, that the 
union and the walking delegate are not all-powerful 
with us, that master and man work together in Amer- 
ica with mutual respect and esteem, that our mechanics 
are better and brighter workmen, more intelligent and 
taking more pride in their work. and our managers are 
always ready to try anything new in the hope that it 
will be better than the old way. 

The Britisher is very conservative. He believes in 
sticking to the bridge which has carried him safely 
over, and does not take kindly to new tools or new 
methods. 


This statement is undoubtedly accurate 
so far as it applies to the immediate pres- 
ent, but with this great disparity of wages 
continuing, and when the Britisher fully 
realizes his disadvantage in the matter of 
machinery and its application and that his 
business is threatened by the enterprising 
“Yankee”; when he adopts the American 
methods in this and other particulars, how 
shall we compete on the wage problem? 
For, while the variation of wages paid at 
shipyards of Europe and the United States 
is estimated at 553 percent by the English 
authority from which Mr. Babcock quotes, 
showing that the American laborer has at 
the present time this advantage over his 
English brother, the former will not readily 
assent to a reduction that will equalize this 
item of cost, and who would ask him to? 
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Low wages and general prosperity do not 
make a good working team and never 
will. 

It would seem that the question may be 
solved in one of two ways and in no other 
way. American labor must be protected 
by this great government, with its hundreds 
of millions of dollars of yearly income, so 
that good American wages can continue, 
either by paying liberal subsidies for the 
building of steel ships, and if necessary for 
sailing them, or by encouraging their 
building through the adoption of a uniform 
system of discriminating duties on imports, 
the latter being probabably the most prac- 
ticable and least objectionable. Unless 
such help is given, the other alternative is 
that American labor must positively get 
down to the level of competing European 
labor or we build no ships for international 
service. For capital is not, nor ever was, 
patriotic; capital will not go into a losing 
enterprise if it knows it, and hence will not 
invest in shipbuilding from p&triotic mo- 
tives. The government which (in theory) 
means the people, with us, must furnish the 
patriotism through its statesmen, as it does 
through its millions of brave soldiers in 
times of war. Capital cannot do and live, 
what the laws of the nation will not permit 
it todo. 1 have no sympathy with the cry 
of the demagogue that there exists and 
ever will exist an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. It is the dema- 
gogue’s business to make people believe 
this, but it is notso. There is no such con- 
flict nor ever has been. Capital, although 
a coward, is not usually (though sometimes) 
controlled by fools, and only fools in charge 
of capital will intentionally antagonize the 
creators of capital represented by labor. 
Capital, for selfish reasons, wants labor to 
be satisfied, but when American capital 
must carry enterprises in competition with 
the cheap capital — which buys cheap ma- 
terials, produced by the cheap labor of 
Europe or Asia, capital is compelled to buy 
labor as cheaply as possible or go out of 
business. Understand me when I refer to 
“cheap material” that this is only another 
way of saying cheap, ill-paid labor. No 
one will contend that God charged more 
for putting the metals in the earth of 
American soil than He did in the soil of 
Europe, and any man with an intellect above 
the animal nature will readily comprehend 
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that the cost to man of raw material is the 
expense of reducing it to possession and 
subjection and that the additional cost of 
transforming it into a manufactured article 
is the price paid for more human labor. 
But, through American enterprise and the 
bountiful gifts of nature, we have already 
solved the shipbuilding material problem. 
The labor question remains to be solved 
and its solution must therefore be looked to 
as indicated. 

One thing is now essential to the future 
greatness of this nation and that is a pow- 
erful merchant marine that will carry the 
star spangled flag through all the water- 
ways of commerce and to all the great 
trading -ports and countries of the world. 
Our country has been developed in a rather 
lop-sided fashion. Being so large, this 
could hardly be otherwise when the growth 
of industries and population was so rapid. 
In the earlier years, when the population 
was located along the Atlantic coast and 
before it had extended to the interior, there 
was wonderful activity and success in ocean 
commerce, until for a number of years our 
prestige on the seas was duly acknowledged 
by the civilized world and our ships were 
at once the admiration and envy of Europe 
and Asia. Then there came a change, ap- 
parently marked by the dark lines of domes- 
tic war, but actually the result of legisla- 
tion commenced long before 1860 and con- 
tinued from time to time since, through 
which less encouragement was given to 
ship commerce and more to internal devel- 
opment and especially to railroad building. 
Shipbuilding was neglected by capital, be- 
cause not encouraged by government and 
because capital and labor found more pro- 
fitable employment in railroad building and 
other enterprises. Legislation favored the 
railroad and gave to promoters of such 
schemes land and money subsidies enough 
in value to build a merchant navy that 
would carry the entire trade on the oceans 
of the world for many years and defy com- 
petition. But the subsidies were not for 
ships—only for railroads, through the 
building and running of which our people 
made money out of each other and great 
fortunes were amassed and lost. Specula- 
tion, manipulation, monopoly, and many of 
the other ills of our social life, including 
legislative and judicial corruption, have 
been charged to railroad influence, and while 
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thousands of stockholders have lost their 
all in such investments, never having seen 
a dividend from start to finish, it is well 
understood that the manipulators and offi- 
cers themselves have become enormously 
rich. Probably the railroad legislation of 
this country opened up the most prolific 
source of fraud and legalized robbery that 
the world has ever known, while our most 
needful source of national wealth and pros- 
perity, our international ocean commerce, 
was permitted through neglect, mistaken 
policies, and foreign influence at Washing- 
ton, to be strangled and starved for the 
want of a little legitimate assistance and 
finally to languish and die. 
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England never subsidized her railroads, 
but has always lavishly helped her marine 
shipping, with the result with which every- 
body is familiar, that today she is the mis- 
tress of the seas. 

Allow me to reiterate, then, that the 
creation of astrong merchant marine should 
be a source of solicitude to the general 
government, and the weight of responsibil- 
ity seems to rest upon Congress, to the acts 
of which the eyes of an anxious people are 
just now properly directed. If Congress 
says we can continue to pay American 
wages and build steel ships in competition 
with Europe, our future standing as a mar- 
itime nation will be assured. 





IDEALISM VERSUS REALISM 


HE idealist, with tender touch 
And rapt, uplifted soul, 
Gives to us only of the best,— 
The realist, the whole. 


The idealist may speak of love, 
Its tenderness portray; 


The realist with dry details 
Hath frightened love away. 


The first in glowing colors 

Paints the best from heart and mind,— 
The latter daubs in gray and black 

For those who ’re color blind. 


Elizabeth A. Vore 














Number 17 





EVENING LIGHT 


James G. McCurdy, Port Townsend, Washington 





THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST—III 


B4LLOTS have been coming in on the 
first contest quite freely of late, and 
indeed are coming in so much more numer- 
ously in the last few days than in the earlier 
stages that it has been deemed unwise to 
close the polls soon enough to announce the 
result in the present issue. In the March 
number, however, the election returns will 
be given. Meanwhile any procrastinating 
voter should bestir himself, to be sure of 
having his choice of favorite counted. 


One of the pleasant letters received in 
the matter of this contest is printed in the 


“Etcetera” pages, and truly the contest is 
proving a success in winning friends for the 
magazine and making them take a lively in- 
terest in it. 

The editors think, too, that it is proving 
a success in giving the readers a large 
number of beautiful and varied pictures, 
covering the picturesque spots of a wide 
range of country. From Alaska on the 
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north and Iowa on the east, to Southern Cal- 
ifornia, the photographs of the present selec- 
tion have come, nearly half of them from out- 
side of California. Truly if the California 
amateurs are to maintain the supremacy 
that has long been claimed for them they 
will have to be up and doing. 

Fully thirty years ago the present writer 
can remember seeing photographs that 
were sent East from California, and hear- 
ing them exclaimed over as being remark- 


ably fine,— to which the explanation was 


given that there was something in the air 
and light of the Farthest West that was 
peculiarly favorable to photography. Those 
were professional photographs, of course; 
for in those days the amateur as yet was 
not, and the dry plate process with its rev- 
olutionary results was unknown. They 
were the days of head-tongs, and “look 
pleasant” for a minute at a stretch, and 
“wink all you want to.” 











Number 18 A GENTLE STEPMOTHER 


Mrs A. O. Judson, San Francisco 


But still in the East the tradition lingers process work should be excellent in the 
that California is a good place for photo- Golden State, and truly, considering the 
graphy. Only a short time ago that fact somewhat limited market for the highest 
was given as a reason why photographic grades of photo-etched plates, the coast 

can claim to have fair facil- 





ities in this line. Experi- 
ments are going on, too, in 
various stipple processes and 
three-plate color processes, 
which may enable the OvEr- 
LAND some day to interest 
its readers by representing 
yet more faithfully the 
beautiful things everywhere 
at hand. 

We spoke last month of 
allowing those contributing 
photographs to present a 
short bit of text describing 
the subject chosen. None 
of the present lot have done 
so, however, because, no 
doubt, most of them had 
been sent before the January 











number had been distributed. 
Yet there is little need of 
Number 19 FERRY BOAT BAY CITY text to explain most of them. 
F. T. Mumma, 2223 Chapel Street, Berkeley, California Of course, the dwellers on 
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Number 20 


Puget sound will best be able 
to “read into” the black and 
white of number seventeen the 
deep and wonderfully beautiful 
coloring of that fair arm of 
the sea as the sunset light 
throws into relief the pretty 
town of Port Townsend from 
the Sound. Number eighteen, 
however, needs no local color- 
ing. Everywhere the sight of 
the fine great dog brooding 
the first chickens of a nest 
while the mother hen com- 
pletes her task, will touch a 
responsive chord. Number 
nineteen is one of the first 
“snaps” of an amateur, made 
with a tiny camera and repro- 
duced with no reduction. Of 
number twenty we have no 
word other than the picture 
shows on its face, and number 
twenty-one is also its own best 
commentary. Number twenty- 
two also requires some knowl- 
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ALONE 


Frank E. Foster, lowa Falls, Iowa 





Number 21 “YM A DAISY TOO” 
Miss Caroline McDougal, Mare Island, California 





: Number 22 GARDEN, SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 
Professor William D. Armes, University, Berkeley, California 





Number 23 SITKA BAY, ALASKA 
Arthur Inkersley, 508 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 























Number 24 





“PALLS OF PICKWICK” 





May Huffman, Winona, Minnesota 


edge of the sunny Mission gardens of 
Southern California, to see the creamy 
walls, the red tiles, and to know what a 
restful change the rich greenery is from 
the prevailing stubble yellow outside. Num- 
ber twenty-three takes us to the far north 
and shows Sitka bay with its rocky islets, 
its deep hued shores, and its engirdling 
mountains, snowclad eveninsummer. Num- 
ber twenty-four is a Minnesota scene and a 
pleasing variety to anything that can be 
found on the Pacific coast. Twenty-five, 
however, takes us back to one of the Sierra 
foothill streams made famous by the gold- 
hunters of 1849. For the American river 
and its various forks drain that very re- 
gion where gold was first discovered; the 
famous mill race, pictured and described in 
another part of this number, was on one of 
the small tributaries to the American. As 
in all these Sierra streams, the head of 
water in the American varies much with 
times and seasons. Fed largely from the 
melting snows of the mountains, it does not 
respond more quickly to a drenching rain 
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than to a scorching hot summer day, which 
melts the garnered snows of the previous 


winter more rapidly than usual. Logging 
on such a stream is subject to quick and 
unlooked for vicissitudes. These great logs 
are mostly the yellow and sugar pine and 
the tamarack of the Sierra slopes brought 
down at high water to be used in timbering 
the quartz mines of this foothill region. 

There is surely variety enough to please 
many tastes, and we hope that all our read- 
ers will study the pictures ¢arefully and 
when the March pictures are added (Febru- 
ary and March making up the second com- 
petition), will send in a conscientious vote 
on the one that seems best to each. 

The Editors are aware that in asking 
readers to take the trouble to cut out and 
fill up a coupon, and to stamp and mail it 
to this office, they are asking a good deal; 
but that seemed the best way to arrive at a 
fair and unbiased verdict, free from indi- 
vidual preferences or considerations other 
than artistic. For it is pretty sure that 
only those really interested in photography, 





and to that extent fitted to render judg- 
ment, will take the trouble to vote. Should 
the experiment prove unsuccessful, then it 
will be time to modify the plan of later 
competions. At this writing, however, the 
bunch of ballots is growing rapidly, and it 
looks quite certain that there will be enough 














Number 25 DRIFT FROM LOG-DRIVE ON AMERICAN RIVER, ELDORADO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Charles E. Upton, Placerville, California 


votes cast to make the result a fair judg- 
ment as to comparative merit. That the 
result will be free from local influence and 
prejudice we are glad to state; for the 
count so far shows that both the first and 
second prizes in the first competition are 
likely to go outside of California. 


ty 























-A SEVENTH 


DAUGHTER’ 


By L. B. BRIDGMAN 


TEACHER OF SCIENCE, SAN Dieco HicH ScHoo. 


ARKA HARRIS sat on her door-step 

and waited for Silas Glespie. She 

gave to the low, lead-colored house the 
aspect of an armed fortress. 

To the left, not half a mile distant, lay 
the village of Glespie, named for the man 
on whose land it had been founded. At 
this season it was hid from Marka’s cottage 
by the sunflowers which grew rankly on 
each side of the road. All around stretched 
the prairies, undulating and vast, though 
already turned to domestic uses, for the 
young wheat billowed over every knoll and 
hollow, while here and there windmills and 
clumps of cottonwood, the unfailing ac- 
companiment of every dwelling, bore evi- 
dence of the mark of progress. To Marka 
Harris the world had never worn a fairer 
seeming. She did not wish to see it in any 
other guise. Moreover, between her and 
the village was the graveyard where slept 
her dead. She would stay. 

Marka knew that Silas was coming just 
as she had known where his wife’s money 
was hid, and “ what for looking” man Jen- 
nie Newman’s future husband was. She 
divined it. It was because she could and 
would divine things that she was now in 
arms against the world. 

Marka Harris was the seventh daughter 
of a seventh daughter. Data on the fly- 
leaf of her Bible testified to this, but long 
before she had attached any significance to 
these records, she had been wonderfully 
quick in noting and arranging facts and 
drawing conclusions therefrom. Gifted 
with a silent tongue, she had stored by, un- 
suspected, a fund of information concern- 
ing her neighbors near and far. But she 
had ever been apart from them. Her pov- 
erty and pride, and more than all, her silent 
tongue, had kept her a stranger to those 
she knew so well. She had worked out by 
the day until her strength failed her, and 


‘This story received the second prize in the OvER- 
LAND’s recent competition for stories by teachers or 
students of public schools. 
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had been considered a pretty respectable 
and harmless old creature. When she grew 
too frail for that, she gathered herbs and 
simples and carried them from door to 
door, receiving in return whatever the 
kitchen garden or poultry yard could spare. 
For years she had lived rent free in her 
little weather-stained shanty on a corner of 
Silas Glespie’s farm. 

“Tt don’t take no more room than a hen- 
coop anyway,” Silas had said. 

She knew when the sassafras root was 
tender, the mandrake juice golden, so that 
the very bees swooned as they tried to 
pass; when the bark of the slippery elm 
was most toothsome and satisfying. Mrs. 
Harmon used to say, when Phil was a baby, 
that a “gaub o’ that slippery elm bark 
would send him to sleep better’n the 
breast.” 

From the soothing téas and extracts to 
the healing touch, to the prophetic voice, 
was a slow and almost imperceptible change. 
That Marka “knew” things was at first 
only a whisper, but it grew. 

“They’re in your vest pocket on the 
right,” said Marka out loud in church one 
morning when Brother Dean, in his absent- 
minded way, began fumbling around in his 
Bible and hymn-book for his glasses, as he 
always did. But how did she know? 

“T put’em there before I left the house,” 
said Brother Dean to the deacon when, 
some time later, they were discussing Sister 
Harris’s queer ways. 

Before the sermon was over, Marka 
leaned forward and whispered to pretty 
Katie Wren, “Yes, he is,—and you ’re 
lookin’ real sweet!” 

Katie was so surprised that she turned 
around right then and there to make sure. 
And he was! But how did Marka know it? 
— for he sat back of Marka, and she had 
not turned around once: and how did she 
know that devout Katie was wondering if 
he saw her? 

Lost silver moved mysteriously to her seek- 
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ing fingers; sickness fled from her; she 
could tell and did tell the love-lorn strip- 
lings the exact color of hair and eyes of 
their waiting sweethearts. 

“Yes, Rufe, she ’s light complected, an’ 
got cattle in her own right. She likes you, 
but you ’d better be lively,— there ’s a dark 
man a-nigh her!” 

Later, Rufe, flushed with success, told 
the tale abroad, and Marka had opportunity 
to pair nearly every youth in the county. 

It was after Rufe had married his light 
complected girl and one of her cows had 
calved, that he again came to Marka in 
great distress. “The pesky critter won’t 
milk!” he complained. “I ’ve tuck her 
calf away from her an’ put it over in the 
lot next to. Thar ain’t no knot-hole for it 
to get through, but at night she won’t milk 
an’ the durned calf won’t drink. Butted the 
pail all over me!” 

“Put the cow in the calf-lot an’ the calf 
in the cow-lot, an’ the milk will flow!” 
chanted the seeress. 

Rufe was wont to give these things in 
evidence if any scoffer questioned Marka’s 
powers, and he stood loyally by her when it 
was pointed out that from his calf-lot it 
was possible for a loose picket to be swung 
outward, allowing the passage of a small 
and hungry head, while from the cow-lot it 
would only be pushed tighter against the 
base-board. 

For two years the farming region around 
Glespie had been growing poorer and poorer 
because of the wheat rust; and Glespie, too, 
had suffered from the consequent depres- 
sion in trade. Atlast a special request was 
tendered the Lord to abate his wrath. 
Marka rose at this prayer-meeting and told 
them it was a mulberry tree (legend to the 
contrary notwithstanding) from which the 
cross was made, and that if they would cut 
down and burn all the wild mulberry trees 
which fringed the river, the wheat would 
be free from the blight. In desperation 
they did so, and it was as she had prophe- 
sied. 

The most startling exhibition of Marka’s 
craft, most convincing to the credulous, 
was her recovery of little Phil Harmon’s 
body. There were elements of the dramatic 
in it that for a time numbed reason, and 
people said, “ A miracle! a miracle!” 

He had been swept from his horse while 
crossing the ford and all search for his 


body had been unavailing. Then Marka ap- 
peared. She drove a nail through a shingle 
and on the projecting point, stuck a small 
candle. Around this, she wrote figures in 
black,— what mystic power had they?— 
muttering the while,—was it a charm? 
Then lighting the candle, she sent the shin- 
gle adrift up the stream. Along the bank 
she followed it, with arms extended and 
with moving lips, her eyes fixed upon the 
dark waters. She seemed to guide the frail 
craft and it obeyed her, for if it swerved to 
the right or to the left, lo! Marka also 
had swerved. Behind followed a crowd of 
village folk. 

The afternoon had been gray; now in the 
west came a streak of red, and a shaft of 
sunlight leveled across the prairies and 
struck Marka, enlarging and uplifting her. 
She waved her arm. Then, slowly, with a 
stately motion, the little craft curved to 
the right and moved backward against the 
current, tipping until the people held their 
breath. The candle sputtered; the shingle 
swung round, completing a circle, and then 
stood motionless. The stream was broad 
here and curved to the right. Farther on, 
the current hurled its will against the bank, 
but here the waters were still. The wick, 
unsupported by the melting oil, toppled and 
went out. The shaft of sunlight faded 
also, and with it the. magician, for none 
knew when or how she left them. They 
dragged him out, poor little fellow, still 
clinging to the roots which held him down, 
and carried him home to his mother. 


After that Marka had more clients than 
ever. But the favor of a people is a shift- 
ing and uncertain thing. There were those 
who never had believed in her; there were 
others who believed in her only in times of 
trouble. Old stories of evil craft were re- 
told, and close comparisons were drawn be- 
tween the doers thereof and Marka, — 
“Mother Marka” they began to call her; 
and in truth she only needed a pointed cap 
and a broomstick to resemble in looks those 
she already rivaled in guile. Nobody be- 
lieved in witches in Marka’s day, but she 
certainly had a strange power, and was be- 
fooling the young and not sparing the old; 
though, unlike the witch-wives of old, she 
brought them (each would have been forced 
to confess it) naught but good luck. 

The minister shook his head gravely at 









































the turn affairs had taken, and the deacon 
shook his head when the minister was by, 
but at other times was inclined to laugh at 
Marka as a clever old dame to thrive so 
well on a gullible world. She did not grow 
rich, but she made her living out of it. 
There was no danger of her coming on the 
county and increasing the taxes. Let those 
who would pay, pay. But most of the “ bet- 
ter element” were aroused to the dangers 
of such a dweller. The new doctor was her 
bitter and relentless enemy,—so Marka 
divined. 

“Have you met that young doctor that’s 
hung out at Glespie?” asked Rufe of Mrs. 
Harmon one evening as he stood, one foot 
without the door, preparatory to departure. 
He had just borrowed Mrs. Harmon’s flat- 
irons, for the morrow was his wife’s iron- 
ing day. 

“No, I ain’t, an’ I don’t want to,” said 
Mrs. Harmon with unusual asperity. But 
Rufe did not heed. He was deeply occu- 
pied, for he had been studying all day on 
something he had heard. 

“He says thar ain’t no sech thing as 
divinin’ an’sech. He says thar’s a scientific 
reason for everything. I told him about 
the wheat rust, an’ he said any fool ought 
t’ knowed that that kind of rust can’t grow 
no wheres else but near a mulberry tree,— 
that it’s bound to lay its eggs — he called 
em something else but said they was just 
the same as eggs — on the mulberry leaves, 
for they won’t grow nowheres else. He’s 
got some over to his office an’ he showed 
‘em to me through a kind of spy-glass. 
They was mighty curious. That’s why 
there wa’n’t no rust after we burned up 
them trees. There wa’n’t no place for the 
eggs to grow.” 

“Eggs!” scoffed Mrs. Harmon, “eggs of 
a mildew, of a sickness! Whar’s his hen!” 

“They wa’ n’t eggs, of course. He had 
another name for ’em,—but they was like 
eggs.” 

“Whar’s his hen?” reiterated Mrs. Har- 
mon, but this was too much for Rufe. He 
puzzled and shook his head. Mrs. Harmon 
continued. upbraidingly: “Did n’t you say 
nothin’ to him? You never let it go at 
that! Didn’t you tell him about — Phil?” 

“| ain’t never misdoubted that, Mrs. Har- 
mon, not onct. That was the Lord’s work. 
I ain’t misdoubted, so to say, anything, but 
thar’s some things it don’t seem as if He’d 
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I don’t 
doubt she knows, but how does she know?” 


ought to bother Hisself about. 


“How does she know? She’s always 
knowed. She knows because she can’t help 
knowin’. She’s got to know! She’s a 
seventh daughter!” 

“T reckon it’s so,” said Rufe, coerced by 
reason. Then he burst forth in sudden in- 
dignation. “An’ it’s a burning shame! 
They’re goin’ to run her out of town! 
They ’ve made Glespie promise not to let 
her have that house any more. They’re 
goin’ to tell her to leave the town!” 

Mrs. Harmon was aghast. “Do you sup- 
pose she knows?” 

“Yes,” said Marka, suddenly present, 
“She’s knowed it for some time.” 

“Don’t you be afraid, Mother. We'll 
stand by you. They sha’n’t turn you out!” 
Mrs. Harmon exclaimed valiantly. 

“T ain’t afraid. There ain’t nothin’ to be 
afraid of. I’m goin’ to stay!” 

The next day Marka received notice,— 
to which she paid not the slightest atten- 
tion. Leave the little house which had 
sheltered her for so many years? She 
would as soon, aye, sooner, have cast aside 
the body which harbored her fierce spirit, 
and to which she clung so tenaciously de- 
spite her eighty years. 

At the end of thirty days of grace, the 
sheriff came to eject her forcibly. He did 
not succeed, and now Marka sat on her 
doorstep waiting for Silas Glespie. The 
sun beat down upon her with all the ardor 
of early summer and late forenoon. The 
wind slipped around the corner of the house 
and snatched with rude fingers at the wisps 
of gray hair over which her cap kept care- 
less guard. 

As Silas Glespie strode up the path, she 
eyed him like a thing at bay, yet not bereft 
of resources. He was a large man with a 
florid complexion and iron-gray hair. Pros- 
perity had made him somewhat pompous, 
yet before that barricaded door he quailed. 

“Good mornin’, Marka,” he began pro- 
pitiously. “You an’ the sheriff could n’t 
seem to come to no friendly agreement, so 
he says, an’ I just thought I’d drop in an’ 
see if we could n’t talk this over reason- 
able.” 

He looked around fora place to sit down, 
for he felt awkward standing with those 
wary, steady eyes fixed upon him. The 
gallery offered space but no invitation. He 
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was forced to seek what ease and self- 
repose he might by shifting his weight 
from one foot to the other. 

“You don’t seem to noways understand 
the case, but it stands just this-a-way: I’m 
a-needin’ this piece of property of mine. 
I have a call for to use it. ’T ain’t yours 
no way. I’ve let you live here an’ you 
ain’t had to pay no rent, but now I reckon 
you ’d better go. To tell the truth, we 
don’t approve of the way you make your 
livin’. You ’re puttin’ notions in the young 
folks’ heads an’ gittin’ their money dishon- 
est. You’d do better in the city anyway. 
I reckon you’d better go quiet.” 

Not a word did Marka say. He grew 
more restless under her unswerving gaze 
and her silence. Moreover, he was not ac- 
customed to opposition. He felt his tem- 
per rising, and exclaimed with some heat :— 

“T ’ve give you notice peaceable an’ I ’ve 
give you notice legal! Why don’t you get 
out? The law ’s agin you, an’ durn you, why 
don’t you say someth‘ng!” 

Thus adjured, the seeress spoke. Her 
gaze was fixed on some point through and 
beyond him. “She ain’t goin’ to have you, 
Silas Glespie: she ain’t goin’ to have you,— 
not till old Mis’ Glespie gits cold.” 

“What air you talkin’ about? What do 
you mean?” thundered Silas. 

“She wants to know why you ’re 
a-spendin’ her tombstone money a-perkin’ 
yourself up as if you was a young beau. 
She ain’t been able to rest quiet. Thar 
ain’t nothin but that tombstone that'll hold 
her down, Silas Glespie!” 

“TI got her a tombstone. I got it last 
week,” quavered Silas. 

“°T ain’t a monimint. She planned fora 
monimint with a shawl hangin’ down from 
the top an’ them verses on it about “In 
death they was not divided!” She had 
money saved up for it, her butter money, 
hid onder the closet shelf where you found 
it, Silas Glespie, afore she was cold!” 

“T did n’t know she was so set on it. I’d 
just as soon got her a monimint.” 

“Well, you’d better if you want her to 
rest comfortable.” A pause. “Be I goin’ 
to stay here?” 

Thus brought back to the business of 
the day, Silas sought to regain his wonted 
supremacy. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ agin you, Marka, but 
they do say you pretend to know more’n 
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any human ought to, an’,” suspiciously, 
“you do seem to know a heap. The Coun- 
cil has decided against you. I reckon you’d 
better go.” 

“You tell ’em you ain’t got nothin’ agin 
me. Tell ’em they kin put me out!” pleaded 
Marka. 

“T reckon you’d better go,” said Silas, 
thoughtful of his promised word, given 
somewhat boastfully. 

Marka grew rigid again. 

“The school-ma’am ain’t goin’ to have 
you, Silas Glespie, — not till old Mis’ Glespie 
gits cold. An’ 1’m goin’ to tell her about 
that tombstone money. You know what 
she ’ll think of that, Silas Glespie! ” 

“T said I’d git her a monimint! ” 

“But you aint got it. You jest gota 
slab. You’ve been buyin’ them clothes you 
got to do your courtin’ in! — an’ Mis’ Gles- 
pie not cold yit! You’re a pretty pictur! 
An’ the school-ma’am never looked at you 
when you rode way round by her house this 
mornin’, for all you was in sech a dreadful 
hurry to turn an old woman out of her 
home! An’ she ain’t goin’ to look at you, 
Silas Glespie, not after you turns me out! 
Do you think she’d wanted to be courted in 
them grave-clothes you’re a-wearin’, — if 
she knowed?— Not but what she has 
thought you was well favored, bein’ able to 
see but poorly, but thar is glasses, Silas 
Glespie, that kin make them that is blind 
to see!” 

Marka paused. Across her lifted face 
passed a tense, listening expression. Every 
line that years and cares had drawn helped 
to intensify her prophetic attitude. She 
stretched out her hand commandingly. 

“Hark!” she whispered, “ Listen to them 
bells, them weddin’ bells commencin’ to 
ring! But thar ain’t goin’ to be no weddin’! 
Hear ’em all janglin’! An’ now they’re jest 
old Mis’ Glespie’s funeral bells. One, two, 
three, —fifty years they’re tellin’. Fifty 
years of trouble, an’ nothin’ but a cheap 
slab at the end of it! Do you hear them 
bells, Silas Glespie?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“ An’ you ain’t goin’ to hear ’em. They 
ain’t goin’ toring. The school-ma’am’s got 
some feelin’s!” 

“T tell you, Marka, I ain’t got nothin’ 
agin you. What do you want any way!” 
“Be I goin’ to stay here?” 

“T don’t keer where you stay! You kin 





























for all me. They kin put you out if they 
want to — if they kin.” 

Silas stalked down the path. Marka 
called softly after him, “If you ride round 
by the Holberts’, the school-ma’am will be 
mighty glad to see you. She went thar 
early this mornin’.” 

Silas was as good as his word. He got 
the monument, and his wooing prospered. 
Though Marka remained unmolested in her 
cottage, hers was never again the same in- 
domitable spirit. She had long been old 
and poor, but had always kept a hard grip 
on life. Now she seemed to shrivel and 
wither. Even Mrs. Harmon could not get 
a word from her till the spirit of prophecy 
opened her lips and she foretold the mar- 
riage of the winds. But Glespie, careless, 
blind, paid no heed till the very day was 
upon them. 

There was but one street in Glespie, and 
that ran straight through the town and out 
upon the prairies. -At the close of the day 
in question most of the inhabitants were 
out in this street, or at least on their door- 
steps, giving data as to the heat. It had 
been a sultry, murky day, and now there 
was an ominous deepening of the atmos- 
phere. The northwest was piled with clouds. 
Mrs. Harmon called shrilly across the street 
to a back-slider:— 

“You mind what she said? 
too! An’ now it’s the very day an’ the 
hour! ‘The four winds are a-comin’ to the 
marriage! The East wind with the West 
wind, an’ the North wind with the South 
wind! An’ they ’ll dance an’ be merry an’ 
feast with the dead — right hyere in Gles- 
pie!’ That ’s what she said, * Right hyere 
in Glespie!’ You did n’t believe her, but 
look! whar they be!” 

And lo! from the east and the west and 
the south, huge dun-colored masses rolled and 
swept forward to meet their kinsmen hasten- 
ing from the north. Only above, the sky still 
showedthrough the amberhaze. Mrs. Harmon, 
triumphant, gloating over her own possible 
destruction, pointed toward the clouds. 

The young doctor, attracted by the 
woman’s shrill voice, came out on the steps 
of his office, and gazed anxiously at the hea- 
vens. The air was charged with possibilities 
of danger. Heavy, motionless, palpable, it 
weighed upon him. In the upper spaces it 
was hurtling violently with that peculiar, 
unmistakable, churning motion; but here it 
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was still, yet he felt that a breath might 
cause an explosion. 

The shrill voice of the woman grew sud- 
denly silent, and all eyes were turned down 
the street, where Mother Marka was coming 
towards them. As to the manner of her 
coming, accounts differed in after times. 
Some said that she did not walk, but through 
walls of still air, was borne on the wings of 
the wind. Others said it was only her vol- 
uminous draperies swaying as she came; 
but the faithful claimed that as those drap- 
eries swayed, so did the clouds stir along 
the horizon. By whatever means, up the 
street she came, and passed them by with 
fixed, unheeding eyes. At the doctor's 
door she paused and with much waving of 
her arms (with each movement the clouds 
grew blacker) said words to him which the 
people could not understand, but the doc- 
tor turned and “ Scooted into his office like 
he was afeared.” The office boy, however, 
maintained that the doctor, “Walked in 
slow,” saying, “The old fraud really believes 
she ’s done it!” and commenced getting out 
his instruments, and told him, the office 
boy, to get those bandages ready and look 
out for quick work. Consequently, of what 
followed, two careful and conscientious wit- 
nesses are lacking; but many aver that, as 
the doctor turned away, Mother Marka 
called down a malediction upon his roof, 
and at that moment the clouds closed over, 
shutting out the blue. But it was not dark. 
Space was filled with a golden glow, and 
through it Mother Marka passed on up the 
street; and the winds, now wedded, came 
to meet her and caught her up and carried 
her away among the clouds. 

Then the air thickened and grew dark 
with dust and flying leaves. People rushed 
hither and thither, shrieking. 

The doctor’s office was the only building 
injured by the storm. That was swept 
clean away. Even this calamity failed to 
convert him. Mrs. Harmon still maintains 
that the town was saved because Mother 
Marka went forward and turned the fury of 
the winds aside; and that she is not dead, 
(else, where is her body?— and it is true 
they never found it,) but that she still 
dwells upon the earth and rules the des- 
tinies of men, herself invisible to the scorn- 
ful eye. And Mrs. Harmon ought to know, 
for she has seen her in the dusk of evening, 
scudding, wind-blown, along the horizon. 





HAT San Francisco is one of the most 
picturesque cities in the world is the 
testimony of many a traveler. The more 
than seven hills rising steeply from the 
water, “citied to the top” ; the broken out- 
line of its towers, spires, and palatial resi- 
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dences, silhouetted against a sunset sky; 
the magnificent tiara of its myriad lights 
at night, from the scintillant diamonds at 
the top, hardly distinguishable from the 
actual stars with which they mingle, to the 
great rubies and emeralds at the ferry land- 
























“OUR NATIONAL GAME,” GOLDEN GATE PARK SAN FRANCISCO 


ings at the base, that cast their long reflec- 
tions on the quiet waters of the Bay, — each 
aspect produces a picture that more than 
once has called to the mind of the jaded 
traveler the line,— 


Earth has not enything to show more fair. 


But heretofore there has been little in 
the city itself to answer the high expecta- 
tions aroused by the first view: the archi- 
tecture on closer inspection generally 
proved to be flimsy or pretentious; the 
statues and monuments were few in num- 
ber and unspeakably bad in design and exe- 
cution. The picturesqueness of the city 
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seemed to come not from the taste and cul- 
ture of its inhabitants but from the acci- 
dent of its position, and the wise San Fran- 
ciscan hurried his traveled friend as rapidly 
as possible out to our shows, Golden Gate 
Park and the seals! 

But we are fast changing all that. San 
Francisco has entered on a period of artis- 
tic embellishment. Her leading citizens 
now seem animated by a spirit akin to that 
that led the old Athenians to make their 
city renowned for its beauty; and buildings 
have been erected that would anywhere 
attract attention by their solidity, symme- 
try, and appropriate decoration. More sig- 
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nificant still, several monuments have been 
set up that should make forever impossible 
the monstrosities that formerly disfigured 
our streets; and others are in various stages 
of preparation. The success of one of these 
has directed public attention to the work of 
a native sculptor, Mr. Douglas Tilden, and 
it has been thought that a resumé of his 
career would be of interest to the readers 
of the OVERLAND. 

On both the paternal and maternal side 
Mr. Tilden is descended from old colonial 
stock. His ancestor, Marmaduke Tylden, 
came to America in 1625, and settled in 
Maryland, where he became owner of Great 
Oak Manor, an estate of thirty-one thousand 
acres. A number of his maternal ancestors 
were officers, from captain to brigadier-gen- 
eral, during the two wars with England; 
and his maternal grandfather was a pioneer 
of pioneers. Hecame to California in 1846, 
two years before the discovery of gold, and 
became the last alcalde of Santa Cruz. Mr. 
Tilden’s father, Doctor W. P. Tilden, came 
ten years later; was twice a member of the 
Legislature; and for many years Director 
of the State Asylum for the Insane. 

Douglas himself was born at Chico, May 
Ist, 1860. An attack of scarlet fever at 












the age of five having left him incurably 
deaf, he was sent to the Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, at Berkeley, 
and remained there till his graduation in 
1879. He entered the University of Cali- 
fornia in the class of ’83 with Theodore 
Grady, the well-known deaf-mute lawyer; 
but a vacancy occurring in the faculty of 
the Institute, he gave up a collegiate edu- 
cation to accept a position as a teacher. 

Throughout his student-life he was a 
member of the drawing-class, and for about 
a month drew from casts at the San Fran- 
cisco School of Design, then under the di- 
rection of Virgil Williams. His latent tal- 
ent was, however, slow in developing, and 
it was not until he was twenty-three that 
he discovered, almost by accident, in what 
line of artistic endeavor his strongest abil- 
ities lay. To quote his own words:— 


On going home in the vacation I was shown a plas- 


ter copy of one of the Flamingo boys. It was mod- 
eled by my twelve-year-old brother. My first sensa- 
tion was that of surprise and admiration. The art of 


putting together clay and creating with it a harmon- 
ious and beautiful something, was a mystery to me 
and it was explained for my benefit. I looked long 
at the chubby face hung on the wall, and I asked my- 
self, “‘ Can I do the same?” I knew nothing 
about sculpture; it never once had a place in my 
thoughts. 
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THE “TIRED BOXER,” NOW IN POSSESSION OF THE OLYMPIC CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO 


So strong was the impression made that 
he at once sought Mr. Marion Wells, who 
had been his brother’s instructor, and from 
him learned the technique of the art with 
such rapidity that at the end of a month he 


was able to work alone. He continued 
teaching at the Institute for four years 
longer; spending all his leisure in modeling, 
with a growing conviction that he had found 
his life-work. In 1885 he produced what 
he considers his first work, a small statuette 


Vor. xxxI—10 


entitled The Tired Wrestler, a seated figure 
of anude man with a massive torso, which 
shows that its maker was at that time 
strongly under the influence of the antique, 
especially of the Greco-Roman sculptors. 
While characterized mainly by virile 
strength, this work, which is now at the 
Institute at Berkeley, is by no means lack- 
ing in grace and delicacy. So successful 
was it considered that the Trustees deter- 
mined to give Mr. Tilden the benefit of a 
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fund established for the help of especially 
meritorious students and to send him abroad 
for further study. After seven months in 
the National School of Design at New York, 
he sailed for the Mecca of art-students. 

In place of entering any school in Paris, 
he became a private pupil of Paul Chopin, 
a gold medalist at the Salon, and like Mr. 
Tilden himself, a deaf-mute. He was never 
permitted to watch his master at work, but 
had his own atelier, to which the instructor 
came at stated times to give his pupil criti- 
cisms and suggestions. After five months 
of this Mr. Tilden felt able to work inde- 
pendently, and the thirteen months enumer- 
ated constitute all of the instruction he 
has had in his art. During the whole of 
his seven years in Paris, however, he 
haunted the museums, galleries, and salons, 
and read assiduously on the history of 
sculpture and the methods of its masters. 
He came under the influence of no man 
sufficiently to destroy his individuality; but 
one knowing their work is not surprised 
that he expresses the highest admiration 
for the works of such “robust” sculptors 
as Fremiet, Dalou, and Rodin,—and the 
greatest of these is Rodin. 

That the novice had not overrated his 
abilities was proved by the acceptance of 
the first work that he sent to the salon, the 
statue known as The Baseball Player, or Our 
National Game. His own interest in ath- 
letics and his acute perception of the 
artistic value of this phase of modern life 
had guided him in the choice of a subject, 
and the figure of the strong, alert young 
pitcher about to deliver the ball impresses 
one as a direct transcript from life. The 
munificence of Mr. W. E. Brown, who had 
the statue cast in bronze and presented it 
to Golden Gate Park, has made this early 
work by Mr. Tilden familiar to every San 
Franciscan. But Mr. Brown’s interest in 
the sculptor did not stop here. He was 
also the leading spirit in the movement that 
led to the purchase of the Tired Boxer for 
the Olympic Club, and on numerous occa- 
sions gave the student material aid. 

Following up his first success, the sculp- 
tor exhibited at the Salon of 1889 the bronze 
of The Baseball Player and a plaster cast 
of a new work, The Tired Boxer. The 
latter marked a distinct advance, being in- 
formed with a grace, beauty, and sentiment 
somewhat lacking in the earlier work. To 
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one unfamiliar with the statue these may 
seem incongruous qualities to attribute to 
a work on such a subject; but a visit to the 
beautiful home of the Olympic Club, in 
which it has found a fitting resting place, 
will show him that they are actually pres- 
ent in the figure of the weary boxer stoop- 
ing from his seat to pick up the glove that 
he has let fall, and he will not wonder that 
when exhibited in bronze in 1890 it gained 
for its maker the coveted “ Mention Honor- 
able” at the Salon. 

Though both of these works had shown 
a marked tendency to depart from the 
hackneyed and conventional, the artist’s 
contribution to the Salon of 1891, The 
Young Acrobat, possessed even greater 
originality. .The chubby, naked baby bal- 
ancing himself on his father’s uplifted 
hand is a charming conceit charmingly exe- 
cuted, appealing to many somewhat re- 
pelled from other works by a lack of inter- 
est in their subjects. 

In 1892 a much more ambitious work was 
exhibited at the Salon, the large group 
known as The Bear Hunt, representing an 
Indian in the clutch of a grizzly, and with 
a look of despair and agony on his face, 
striving to protect himself and his crouch- 
ing comrade, who has the bear’s cubs held 
in leash, by giving the animal a death-blow. 
In a paper contributed to The Silent Worker 
for October, 1894, Mr. Tilden himself tells 
how a sculptor’s difficulties increase with 
the addition of every figure to his design. 
He writes:— 

If it is difficult to make an image in marble or 
bronze that is beautiful on all sides, it is much more 
so in a group composed of two or more figures. Well, 
they must be so huddled together that a downward 
stroke of a sword cannot pass between the figures 
without lopping off a head or limb or even cutting 
open a whole body. This is one rule of grouping. 
The other is, we must again see whether the group on 
all sides carries out the same canons of symmetry, 
variety, beauty. This is a very hard nut to crack. 
Nor is that all. The sculptor must also keep an eye 
to the best effects of light and shadow and not be 
forgetful of the rules of perspective as well as of the 
law of gravity. 

This work won the sculptor the honor of 
appointment on the jury of the Columbian 
Exposition and with all of his previous 
works, was exhibited there. After the 
close of the Exposition it remained for some 
months in the Field Columbian Museum, but 
in 1895 was brought to this city. It was 
exhibited at the spring exhibition of the 














THE “BEAR HUNT,” NOW ON THE GROUNDS OF THE INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY 








THE FOOTBALL PLAYERS 


Art Association the following year, and is 
now at the Institute in Berkeley. 

While the works named were evoking the 
admiration of the artist’s countrymen at 
Chicago he was winning yet another success 
in Paris. In the Salon of 1893 he exhibited 
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The Football Players, a graceful group of 
two young men, one of whom has been 
injured in the game and stands with the 
ball pressed to his side by his right arm 
while his left hand rests lightly on the 
shoulder of the kneeling comrade who is 
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bandaging his leg. The grace and beauty last September. On this the sculptor 
of the figures are noticeable, but it is the worked for many months, the design finally 


harmonious composition 
that makes this one of 
the most successful of 
the artist’s works. The 
dress of the players has 
been objected to by those 
familiar only with the 
ludicrous costume in 
which our heroes of the 
gridiron seek glory, but 
is said by the artist to 
be a faithful reproduc- 
tion of that worn by the 
London teams that he 
watched at play. The 
group is being cast in 
bronze in a Parisian 
foundry and will un- 
doubtedly adorn some 
park in California be- 
fore long. 

This was the last work 
produced by Mr. Tilden 
abroad. He returned to 
San Francisco in 1894 
and soon after his arrival 
was made instructor in 
modeling at the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art, 
a position he still holds. 
While he has been en- 
gaged on several im- 
portant works since his 
return, only one has as 
yet reached completion, 
the monumental fount- 
ain, commemorative of 
the admission of Calli- 
fornia as a State, 
dedicated to 
the Na- 
tive Sons 
and pre- 
sented to 
the city 
by its 
public- 
spirited 
young 
Mayor, 

James D. 
Phelan, 
on the 


accepted having been 
selected from no less 
than twelve submitted. 
The treatment of the 
subject is strikingly orig- 
inal; and though the 
limits of sculpture may be 
somewhat transcended, 
the boldness of the de- 
sign and the excellence 
of the execution would 
make the monument a 
noteworthy one in any 
city. ‘The figure ai the 
base has provoked some 
criticism, not because of 
the lack of any esthetic 
quality, but because it 
seems unnatural that the 
cheering miner should 
swing the flag with his 
left hand while holding 


‘ his pick over hisshoulder 


with his right; and the 
present writer is one of 
the many who preferred 
the even more spirited 
figure in which the flag 
was raised aloft by the 
right hand while the hat 
was swung with the left. 
ut about the figure 
that crowns the slender 
granite shaft, the genius 
of California holding on 
high an open book on 
whose pages is inscribed 
the date, “Sept. 9; 
1850,” there is but 

one opinion; 

and it is 

an open 

secret 

that the 

fair Cali- 

fornian 

who in- 

spired 





the crea- 








tion that 
so fitly 
repre- 
sents the 


) fifth of THE ADMISSION DAY FOUNTAIN, LOOKING UP MASON STREET genius of 
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A side view of the design for the Donahue Fountain 





THE ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE DONAHUE FOUNTAIN, TO BE ERECTED AT THE JUNCTION 


OF MARKET AND BATTERY STREETS 


the State was none other than the sculptor’s 
charming wife. 

Regret has been expressed that the mon- 
ument was erected so far up town and in 
an open space so restricted that the prox- 
imity of the surrounding buildings detracts 
much from its impressiveness; and it has 
been suggested that the foot of Market 
street should have been utilized as a site. 
But surely that space should be reserved for 
a fitting statue to him from whom our city 
takes its name, that pure, gentle spirit whom 
Protestants as well as Catholics should be 
proud and glad to honor, the compassionate, 
self-denying St. Francis of Assisi. 
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An alternative design for the figure of 
the pioneer is used onthe cover of the 
present OVERLAND. It was shown at the 
Fall Exhibition of the Art Association, and, 
is perhaps even better known than the one 
cast because of its having been adopted as 
the chief feature of the poster announcing 
the Golden Jubilee. 

The success of the Native Sons’ Foun- 
tain has brought to Mr. Tilden not only 
invitations to enter several competitions in 
the East, but at least two commissions for 
somewhat similar works to be erected in 
our own city. Mr. Phelan has given further 
proof of his interest in local history and 











A DESIGN IN ROUGH FOR THE PROPOSED MONUMENT OF BALBOA 
TO BE SET UP AT THE GOLDEN GATE PARK 
OVERLOOKING THE SEA 


his intelligent and liberal patronage of art 
by ordering a statue of- Balboa, to be 
placed in Golden Gate Park at a point 
overlooking the ocean, and to represent the 
discoverer,— 
When with eagle eyes 

He'stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Two sketches in clay now stand in the 
sculptor’s studio, but they have not yet 
been submitted for Mr. Phelan’s approval. 
A photograph of one of them is given 
here, which, whether accepted or not, seems 
to me in force and originality no whit below 
the artist’s best work. 

The Donahue memorial fountain has, 
however, progressed somewhat further. 


James Mervyn Donahue, son of Peter Don- 
ahue, the pioneer ship and railroad builder, 
left a bequest of $25,000 for the erec- 
tion of a public fountain to be dedi- 
cated to mechanics in memory of his 
father. And the city some years ago set 
aside the junction at the gore of Market, 
Bush, and Battery streets as a site. Shortly 
after the unveiling of the Native Sons’ 
fountain the trustees entrusted to Mr. 
Tilden the production of a suitable design. 
The problem was by no means an easy one, 
to produce a fountain that should satisfy 
esthetic demands and at the same time 
be equally suggestive of the life-work of 
those to whom it was to be dedicated, 
the mechanics of San Francisco. The 
sculptor had made three more or less con- 
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ventional designs that by no means satisfied 
him, when one morning as he was passing a 
shop on Mission street he caught a glimpse 
of workmen operating a large lever punch. 
Instantly he saw a motif for the memorial, 
and ere long had produced the design 
pictured for the first time by photographic 
process in these pages. As will be seen, an 
imnense lever press is being worked by 
three nude men while two others hold the 
sheet of meta] that is to be punched. On 
a bracket on the front of the punch is a 
bust of Peter Donahue, and at the rear 


are the symbols of his profession, the anvil, 
propeller, and locomotive driving-wheel. 
From six lions’ heads of granite around 
the laurel-entwined pedestal streams of 
water spout forth into a circular stone 
basin forty feet in diameter. As the fig- 
ures are to be life-size, the total height of 
the memorial will be no less than twenty 
feet. The idea of adopting such a heavy, 
unpromising mass as an immense machine 
to such a purpose is almost bizzarre in its 
originality; but the strong, agile figures 
are so composed that the whole work im- 
presses one as light and full of grace. The 
trustees having accepted the design and 
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the foundrymen and stone-cutters having 
made estimates within the amount of the 
bequest, we may hope ere long to see in 
enduring bronze and granite this notable 
addition to the artistic embellishment of 
the city’s chief thoroughfare. 

Considering Mr. Tilden’s work as a whole, 
it impresses one principaily by its simpli- 
city, directness, and strength; its absence 
of mere sentimental prettiness. Knowing 
the antique well, he has sought his subjects 


in modern life; and has revealed the grace, 
beauty, and charm, in the seemingly com- 


monplace and prosaic. “ Art was given for 
that.” The amount of his work is not large 
— only twelve figures counted separately, 
since his student-piece in 1885—,; but all 
are of life-size or larger, and all, save the 
two produced since his return, won the 
honor of acceptance at the Salon. He is 
a young man, and the advance to be noted 
is his successive works makes it improbable 
that he has yet done his best. May he 
adorn: the metropolis of his native State 
with many a masterpiece before he is taken 
from us by an East that seems so appreci- 
ative of the artistic work of California’s 
talented sons and daughters. 
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THE HOLY GRAIL 


By EMELINE G. CROMMELIN 
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THE legendary literature of Greece and 
Rome, which for centuries has swayed 
the imaginations of men, is the prototype 
of the romantic literature of the age of 
chivalry, the period of knighthood. The 
stories of King Arthur and his Round Table, 
the Holy Grail; the adventures of Galahad 
and Lancelot, are as fascinating and as 
necessarily a part of a student’s education 
as the stories of the Golden Fleece, the 
Siege of Troy, and the Wanderings of 
Ulysses and Auneas. In this literature, as in 
the pagan mythology, fact and legend are 
so closely blended, that in spite of the vast 
amount of information that has been con- 
tributed to the subject by able scholars, still 
its origin and formation remain a difficult 
literary problem. The Greek and Latin 
romances were followed by narratives in 
which religion and romance were blended. 
These stories afforded ample material for 
successive generations of writers, who wove 
them into different forms, and portrayed 
their individual conceptions of them. - No 
century, since the end of the Middle Ages, 
has been more prolific in contributions than 
the present one. 
Says Tennyson, whose works form a large 
and valuable addition to this literature:— 
How much of history we have in the story of Arthur 
is doubtful. Let not our readers press too hardly on 
details, whether for history or allegory. Some think 
that Arthur may be taken to typify conscience. He 


is anyhow meant to be a man who spent himself in the 
cause of honor, duty, and self-sacrifice, [yet]— 


. . No man knew from whence he came, 
But after tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and Bob, 
There came a day as still as Heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Tintagil by the Cornish sea; 
And that was Arthur; and they fostered him; 
Till he by miracle was approven king; 
And that his grave should be a airtel 
From all men like his birth. 


During the twelfth century the name of 
Arthur became the synonym of chivalry, 
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knightly prowess, and wisdom; his knights 
formed,— 


A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world. 


To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 


There are many theories in regard to the 
origin of the Arthurian legend that are the 
result of investigation and study by learned 
men. Professor Saintsbury classifies these 
theories in the following order: Celtic, 
which is the oldest; French, which has an 
advantage as regards texts; English or An- 
glo-Norman, which has strong claims; lastly, 
that the legend may be a legitimate de- 
scendant of previous literature. In consid- 
eration of all the facts, however, and giv- 
ing all claimants their fair share in the 
matter, that writer believes it to be as nat- 
ural that Arthur should be sung in Britain 
as that Charlemagne should be celebrated 
in France. 

As the stories of chivalry circle round 
King Arthur’s Table, so those embodying 
Christian thought circle round the Sangreal, 
which is not found in the earliest versions 
of the legend, but of which, at a later 
period, it formed an important part. The 
semi-religious story of the Holy Grail 
marked a crisis in medizval literature, and 
it gained such ascendency in all Christian 
countries that the Arthurian romance be- 
came the delight of all scholars. One of 
the first employments of the printing press 
in England, France, and Germany, was to 
multiply poems and romances containing 
this legend. 

From England, which is now generally 
conceded to be the land of its origin, it 
went into France, where it was interpreted 
and subtilized by the French poets. Later, 
the German writers and singers invested it 
with a spiritual significance. In the French 
prose romance of the Saint Graal, it is sup- 
posed that Joseph of Arimathea, having 
obtained permission of Pilate to take down 
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the body of Christ from 

the cross, received into 

the holy vessel the blood 

from the spear-wound 

in the Saviour’s side. 

The word Grail, de- 

rived from the Latin 

word cratella, was used 

in the sense of a bowl 

or shallow cup; the 

Sangreal signifying real 

or royal blood; the Holy 

Grail, the holy cup:— 

The cup itself from which 

our Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper 
with His own. 

This from the blessed land of 
Aromat — 

After the day of darkness, 
when the dead 

Wentwanderingo’er Moriah— 
the good saint, 

Arimathean Joseph, journey- 
ing, brought 

To Glastonbury, where the 
winter thorn 

Blossoms at Christmas, mind- 
ful of our Lord. 


And there awhile it ’bode; 
and if a man 
Could /ouch or see it, he was 
heal’d at once, 

By faith, of all hisills... . 

In certain general 
ideas all the Graal le- 
gends agree: that the 
holy cup, first the vessel 
of bodily blood, becomes 
a source of spiritual 
light, and by its pres- 
ence bestows a blessing; 
only he who is blameless 
can behold and keep it. 
This legend, which is 
one of the most inter- 
esting literary produc- 
tions of the period in 
which it appeared, has 
been presented in widely 
different forms by two 
geniuses, belonging to 
the same generation: 
Wagner in his sublime 
Parsifal; Tennyson in 
his exquisite idyl, T’he 
Holy Grail. 

Wagner’s operas, the 
Tannhauser,the Lohen- 
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grin, and the Parsifal, form the re- 
markable triolgy of Christian legends, 
which were the first legendary dramas to 
illustrate the Christian chivalry of the 
Middle Ages. By means of these sacred 
myths, Wagner portrays the temptations, 
struggles, and triumphs, of the human heart 
with great dramatic force. The religious 
drama, Parsifal, is, doubtless, his highest 
inspiration, for by the grandeur of the 
theme, the unity of text and music, the 
master-musician reaches the very acme of 
art. It is the story of the Knight of the 
Sangreal, the holy brotherhood, of which 
Titurel is the head, and to whom the cup 
and spear have been intrusted. He and the 
other knights guard the sacred relics in 
the palace of Montsalvat, in the Vizigoth 
mountains of Spain. Occasionally they go 
forth to fight for innocence and right, 
always returning, however, to renew their 
strength and youth by the contemplation of 
the Sangreal and by participation in the 
holy feast. Thus Montsalvat, with its 
brotherhood and sacred cup, is the poetic 
symbol of the highest and best in the med- 
eival times. In this representation Parsi- 
fal is ‘the guileless one”; his only fault 


has been the slaying of the white swan, be- 
loved of the Grail brotherhood. He has, 
however, never awakened to the life of the 
spirit; he has never seen the vision. He 
must be spiritually tried before he can learn 


the message of the Grail. He is tried and 
is triumphant; he becomes the acknowledged 
head of the brotherhood; he heals the 
wounded King and God’s love is restored to 
the Knights of the Sangreal. Each subject 
is distinctly conveyed by the voices and in- 
struments — the “Spear,” the “Pain,” the 
“Love and Faith” themes, and the famous 
“Grail” motive. “Words can add nothing 
to the completeness of the drama,” says 
Doctor Haweis, who witnessed the perform- 
ance of Parsifal at Bayreuth, “and no words 
can give any idea of the splendor and com- 
plexity of that sound-ocean upon which the 
drama floats from beginning to end.” 

Tennyson’s idyl, The Holy Grail, is con- 
sidered artistically to be the central point 
of interest in the Jdyls of the King. It is 
the turning point, in fact, the culminating 
point, of the great poem. Evil had gained 
the ascendency; the times,— 


Grew to such evil that the holy cup 
Was caught away to heaven and disappeared. 
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. . . and when King Arthur made 

His Table Round, and all men’s hearts became 
Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now the Holy Grail would come again. 


Religious enthusiasm takes possession of 
the Knights of the Round Table; good and 
bad alike pledge themselves to the pursuit 
of an object, which can be obtained only 
by purity of thought, word, and deed; the 
Quest of the Holy Grail performs the origi- 
nal work of the holy vessel itself. Arthur, 
knowing there are few who will succeed, 
warns them against following “ wandering 
fires” and neglecting the work that lies 
nearer to their hands;. The tale begins 
with the Siege Perilous, the chair, “in 
which no man could sit but he should lose 
himself,” the chair fashioned by Merlin, the 
prophet, and destined for the youth Gala- 
had, whose strength is as the strength of ten, 
because his heart is pure. (Tennyson early 
in life made this knight the subject of one 
of his finest poems.) For Galahad there is 
never any doubt of victory; Percivale, the 
narrator of the story, is confident of suc- 
cess at first; but he is obliged to learn the 
lesson of losing himself in helping others; 
Lancelot has a more difficult task than the 
other two knights: but after great struggle 
and pain he reaches the shrine of the holy 
vessel. He approaches it; but he is thrown 
down and blinded; the holy cup is there, 
but, “covered with red samite,” he cannot 
see it. What shall be said of Bors? He is 
the only knight of all the company to re- 
turn to the path of duty and the cleansing 
of the world! Shall he not be called the 
hero of the poem? : 

The Holy Grail [says the Victorian poet] is one of 
the most imaginative of my poems. I have expressed 
there my strong feeling as to the Reality of the Un- 
seen. The end, when the King speaks of his work 
and of his visions, is intended to be the summing up 
of all in the highest note by the highest of human 


men. The three lines in Arthur’s speech are the 
(spiritually) central lines of the Idyls:— 


In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision. 

This symbolical poem, judged independ- 
ently, and as a part of the great epic to 
which it belongs, is ranked as the highest 
achievement of the poet’s genius. Mr. 
Edwin A. Abbey has portrayed with the 
brush what dramatist and poet have with 
the pen. His exquisite work, which fittingly 
decorates that room of the Public Library 
of Boston which is dedicated to fiction, 
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poetry, and romance, preserves in marvel- 
ous coloring the old legend, the “ gift of 
the British people” to the world’s great 
literature. 

The artist, taking for his theme “The 
Quest of the Holy Grail,” has drawn from 
various sources, chiefly from Robert de 
Borron, Chrestien de Troyes, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, and Walter Map. His hero is 
the British hero, Galahad, identical with the 
Percival (Parzival) of the continental ver- 
sions of the story. In the first picture 
which we present the child Galahad, in the 
arms of a nun, is visited in the convent by 
the dove bearing the golden censer; the 
Grail is borne by an angel. Thus the child 
is fed. The second picture gives us the be- 
ginning of the Quest; Arthur has instructed 
the search for the Holy Grail; the knights 
are about to go forth on their mission; 
Galahad kneels in front, his badge is the 
sign of the cross. The last picture pre- 
sents Galahad’s First Coming to the Grail 
Castle; Amfortas, the King of the Grail 
Castle,— the Roi Pécheur of Chrestien de 
Troyes,— and the other inmates of the 
castle, lie under a spell. They are spiritu- 
ally dead; often the Grail has been in their 
midst; but they cannot see it; they can be 
liberated by death only, when the blameless 
knight shall arrive. Galahad has come; 
but he is too full of himself; he has not yet 
learned through self suffering to take upon 
him the suffering of others; he has not yet 
seen the vision. 


Lowell in his beautiful epic, The Vision 
of Sir Launfal has enlarged the circle of 
competition in such a manner as to include 
other persons than the heroes of the Round 
Table, and a time subsequent to Arthur’s 
reign; the plot is original. 

The author dwells on the follies and dis- 
appointments of life; the price paid for all 
earthly things,— 

’T is heaven alone that is given away, 
’T is only God may be had for the asking: 


No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 


As the organist touches his loved instru- 
ment, Sir Launfal’s eyes grow dim and he 
remembers his vow:— 

My golden spurs now bring to me, 

And bring to me my richest mail, 

For tomorrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail. 
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The gloomy gates of Sir Launfal’s castle 
had never been opened “save to the Lord 
and Lady of high degree.” The maiden 
knight in his unscarred mail mounts his 
charger and starts in search of the Holy 
Grail. He passes through the gateway and 
sees a leper crouching besideit. A loathing 
comes over him,— 


For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature. 


In scorn Sir Launfal tosses him ‘a piece 
of gold; but the leper without taking {the 
gold from the dust exclaims:— 


Better to me the poor man’s crust, 


He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty. 


When Sir Launfal returns from his search 
through all climes,he is an old man,bent,worn 
out, and frail; his hair is gray; his raiment 
thin and spare; he cares not for the loss of 
his earldom; the cross is no longer blazoned 
on his surcoat. 


But deep in his soul the sign he wore 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 


He sees the gruesome leper once more, 
he hears his cry for help; in him he beholds 
mild Mary’s Son; he shares with him his 
single crust, and breaking the ice in the 
streamlet, gives him to drink. 


’T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

’"T was water out of a wooden bowl,— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’t was red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 


The leper crouches no longer at Sir Laun- 
fal’s side; but standing erect and fair, 
says:— 


Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes without avail 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail. 
Behold it is here — this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 


Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 


Sir Launfal awakes; the vision has en- 
tered his soul and he exclaims:— 


The Grail in my castle here is found! 
Hang my idle armor on the wall, 

Let it be the spiders’ banquet hall; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail. 

















Whether it be Parsifal in the German 
opera, Galahad in the English idyl, or Sir 
Launfal in the American epic, all express 
the feelings of our common nature — the 
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hope, the endeavor, the triumph, of 
beholding the vision through forgetfulness 
of self, the highest aspirations of the 
human heart. 
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SIR GALAHAD’S FIRST COMING TO THE GRAIL CASTLE 


THE CITY’S VOICE 


"T HINKEST thou that Nature only dwells 
Where solitude his message tells,— 

The only impress of her hand 

On somber peak and lonely strand,— 

Sole tongue her mighty heart could find 

In booming wave and whispering wind? 


Nay, in this strife the force remains 
That struggled in old uplift strains. 

Erst rose this cry of pave and mart 
From out the grinding glacier’s heart. 
Maturer womb of Mother Earth, 

That travailed with the Andes’ birth, 
Now bears to Time these granite piles, 
Their walls of books, these sacred aisles. 


Not in an idle, aimless hour 
Niagara received his power; 

Or carbon locked the sun rays fast, 
Or fir-tree grew to spire and mast. 
Fond Nature smiles with equal pride 
On vaulting dome and prairies wide; 
Her harpsichord the singing wires, 
Her altars) the electric fires. 


This human tide bears in its flow 
The wild unrest, the voice of wo, 
That first a lifeless ocean bore 

In pain to Earth’s primeval shore. 


Ernest Bross 
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THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA 


By MARION BELLAMY 


PRECEDING the significant discovery of 

gold in California in 1848, there are 
romantic accounts of its existence even as 
far back as the times of the “good Queen 
Bess.” Sir Francis Drake reported to the 
English government in 1578 that “‘a rea- 
sonable quantity of gold and silver is found 
in the regions of California.” But in the 
neighborhood of Drake’s bay none of the 
precious metal exists, so the accounts were 
probably gilded thus, in order to exaggerate 
the importance of the lands the great 
navigator took possession of in the name of 
his queen. The Mexicans also held fanciful 
ideas of the wealth of California, and it is 
certain they knew of gold dust taken from 


. the soil of San Diego and Los Angeles 


counties as early as 1841; but so far as the 
great world knew, the first piece of gold 
was found in the tail race of Sutter’s mill 
by John Wilson Marshall. 

This cry of gold, like the shot at the 
battle of Lexington, was heard around the 
world. It stirred the blood as only shots 
of war and possibility of wealth have power 
to do, and brought that great influx of ad- 
venturers from all parts of the world, will- 
ing to work and to endure. 

For thirty years the Society of California 
Pioneers celebrated the nineteenth of Jan- 
nary as the date of Marshall’s discovery, 
the one that Marshall himself, in his first 
printed report, remembered as the probable 
date; but from the diary of General John 
A. Sutter and those of Henry W. Bigler 
and Azariah Smith—two employees of 
Sutter’s — it has been ascertained that the 
real date is January the twenty-fourth. 
The date was fixed and accepted by the 
Society of California Pioneers shortly after 
the first publication of Bigler’s diary in 
the OVERLAND MontTHLY of September, 1887. 
Mr. John S. Hittell procured these valuable 
papers for the OVERLAND, when he found, 
through correspondence with Bigler, the mis- 
takes in Marshall’s statements regarding the 
dates of discovery. This diary bears every 
mark of genuineness, and except Sutter’s 
and Smith’s accounts, is the only record 
made at the exact time, and at the place of 
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discovery. Azariah Smith’s diary was also 
published in the OVERLAND, with notes by 
Mr. John 8. Hittell. Both Bigler and Smith 
were enlisted in the Mormon battalion of 
five hundred men, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke, which marched 
from Missouri in 1846 to aid the United 
States in conquering California. Both were 
discharged honorably at Los Angeles on 
July 16, 1847, and both sought and ob- 
tained employment with John A. Sutter at 
the saw mill, which the enterprising pio- 
neer was building near his fort. The 
most important entry in Bigler’s diary is the 
following very brief report:— 


Jan. 24. This day some kind of metal that looks 
like gold was found in the tail race. 


The entry in Smith’s diary is:— 


Sunday, Jan. 30. This week Mr. Marshall found 
some pieces of (as we all suppose) gold, and he has 
gone to the Fort for the purpose of finding out what 
itis. It is found in the race in small pieces; some 
weigh as much as a five dollar piece. 


Sutter states that on the 28th, four days 
after the finding of the first nugget, Mar- 
shall came to him in the greatest excite- 
ment. He requested an interview behind 
closed doors. He revealed his treasure and 
after applying all the tests suggested in 
the encyclopedia, they were convinced that 
the metal was gold. Captain Sutter fol- 
lowed Marshall back to the camp next day, 
and on the granite bed of the race he found 
enough gold to make a heavy ring. 

A man named Peter Wimmer was with 
Marshall when he found the gold, and his 
wife (who did the cooking for the men at 
the camp) boiled this first nugget in a de- 
coction of strong lye to test its genuine- 
ness. Mrs. Wimmer, since the summer of 
1848, has been in possession of the nugget 
found by Marshall at the mill. He care- 
fully preserved it at first, intending to have 
a ring made from it for his mother, but 
when about to leave the diggings he gave 
it to Mrs. Wimmer, both as a souvenir and 
as a means of securing it against being lost. 
Though far from rich, Mrs. Wimmer re- 
fused to part with her treasure at any 
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price and it is only to be seen at her home 
in San Luis Obispo county. It is to be 
hoped that the Society of California Pioneers 
will secure this interesting relic in time. 

The large detachment of the Mormon bat- 
talion, that stopped to work at Sutter’s 
mill, recalled again their original purpose as 
the spring approached. In these words 
Bancroft honors them for their consistency 
and faithfulness: — 


Amidst the scenes, now every day becoming more 
and more absorbing, bringing to the front the strong- 
est passions in man’s nature, at the call of what they 
deemed duty, these devotees of their religion unhesi- 
tatingly laid down their wealth-winning implements, 
turned their backs on what all the world was just then 
making ready with hot haste and mustered strength to 
grasp at and struggle for, and marched through new 
toils and dangers to meet their exiled brethren in the 
desert. But they had promised Sutter to stand by him 
and finish the saw-mill; this they did, starting it running 
on the 11th of March. Henry Bigler was still there. 


With the exception of William Nance, 
who lives at San Lucas, Monterey county, 
the only surviving witnesses of the event at 
Sutter’s mill, are James S. Brown and Israel 
Evans, who were members of the Mormon 
battalion and who came from their home in 
Utah to preside at the 49 camp at the Mid- 
winter Fair in 1894. 

Bigler seems to have been the first to 
find gold outside of the mill race. The 
area of the gold field began to spread in as 
rapid proportion as the news of its exist- 
ence. In the latter part of February, Wil- 
liam Bennett, one of the men employed at 
Sutter’s mill by Marshall, took some of the 
gold to San Francisco. He showed it to 
Isaac Humphrey, who returned with him to 
Coloma, and after prospecting for a short 
time with a pan, was satisfied with the 
richness of the deposits and built a rocker, 
such as he had been accustomed to use in 
Georgia. Others imitated Humphrey’s bus- 
iness-like method of washing gold. with 
equal success. 

The whole region was found to be richly 
auriferous. Coming to Sutter’s ranch about 
the middle of March, Pearson B. Reading 
visited the site of the new gold discovery. 
Finding the appearance of the country sim- 
ilar to that of his own land, at the head of 
the Sacramento valley, he returned home, 
and at the end of a month was engaged 
washing out gold on Clear creek, nearly 
two hundred miles north of Coloma. 

John Bidwell, having also visited Sutter’s 


mill, returned to put his domesticated In- 
dians to work on the banks of his own 
stream, Feather river. Before the end of 
the first year the gold seeker had pushed 
his way over more than two hundred miles 
of territory. 

It is strange what ill fortune followed 
these men who first discovered the wealth 
of the California soil. It seems as if the 
god of gold considered this first touch bles- 
sing and honor enough in itself, and so he 
gave his most bountiful stores to those 
that came at the call of the heralds. 

Marshall, Wimmer, and Bennett, though 
first on the scene made little or no profit. 
Wimmer, though a man of intelligence and 
some business capacity, acquired no more 
than his little homestead in San Luis Obispo. 
Bennett, who brought the first samples of 
gold to San Francisco, lived in comfort- 
able circumstances, though far from rich, 
on a fine farm near Santa Cruz. He left 
the mines in ’49 and never returned to 
them. Bigler and Smith also left the mines 
in forty-nine, returning to Utah poor men. 

Marshall, followed up his discovery for 
a few months, collecting a fair amount of 
gold, then left the diggings, to return 
after a short absence to meet with only 
moderate success. Tiring of this, he began 
to grow fruit and vines on some land he 
owned near the mill, or Coloma, as the 
town that had grown up there, was called. 
Though, in a few years he had the best nur- 
sery and vineyard in the country, he parted 
with his place, and after that he had no 
permanent home. For a time he lived in 
a cabin at Kelsey’s Diggings, an ancient 
mining camp on the opposite side of the 
river a few miles above Coloma. Then 
he visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and 
other large towns. He received every- 
where a cordial welcome, was generally 
liked, though odd, and very eccentric in his 
unconventionality. He was intelligent and 
thoughtful and his store of reminiscences 
and general information made him an inter- 
esting companion for even people of mental! 
culture. He had a real grievance against 
the State on which his discovery conferred 
such a blessing, for besides a subsidy of 
$100 a month awarded him by the Legisla- 
ture for a few years, he was allowed to 
spend his last years in actual need. 

The most prominent character in connec- 
tion with the discovery of -gold, is that of 
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General John A. Sutter. He was one of the 
noblest of the pioneers, and was a gentle- 
man and soldier as well a prominent and 
distinguished citizen. He was born in Swit- 
zerland in 1805, bred a soldier, and after 


distinguished service as a captain in the 


armies of France, he emigrated to the 
United States. He landed in New York in 
1834, but at once took his way toward the 
West. After staying for awhile in New 


Mexico, he joined a party of trappers and. 


made his way toward California by a most 
circuitous route; first to Oregon, then to 
Honolulu, then back to California. He at 
once made his way up the Sacramento river; 
and there, near the junction of that stream 
with the American Fork, erected in 1839 
Sutter’s Fort. We are told by Doctor De 
Groot that he had been guided to this spot 
by the descriptions of old beaver hunters, 
with whoin it had been a favorite camping 
ground, and who had recommended it to 
him as an eligible site for an agricultural 
establishment and trading post. Sutter 
then established a large trade and organ- 
ized schemes for the manufacture of flour, 
the tanning of hides, and the sawing of 
lumber. It became necessary to put up a 
large three story flour mill near the walls 
of the fort, and timber being obtainable no 
nearer than the south fork of the American 
river, James Marshall was intrusted with 
the business of constructing this mill about 
thirty-five miles from the fort. 

It was while trying to deepen the mill 
race by allowing a full head of water to 
rush through the gate, that the first nugget 
of gold was washed up, giving a double re- 
sult to Marshall’s work. 

The large and promiscuous immigration 
that this discovery led to, caused the down- 
fall of Sutter. He was unable to protect 
himself against the flood of sharpers that 
tried to wrest his property from him. They 
squatted on his lands, dispersed his domes- 
ticated Indians, and stole his cattle. 

General Sutter was a man of great ability. 
He was well educated, speaking with ease 
four different languages. He lived without 
ostentation or vanity, and showed on all 
occasions the practical enterprising man of 
affairs. He was the first to-lay systematic 
and extended plans for the manufacturing 
and agricultural industries for which Cali- 
fornia has since become famous. 

General John Bidwell assures us of the 
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magnificent personality and the almost 
feudal power of General Sutter at one time. 
The Mexicans found him powerful enough 
to treat him with the greatest respect. 
General Bidwell also testifies to Sutter’sgreat 
generosity and kindness and his never fail- 
ing benevolence. 

The following is quoted from Doctor 
Henry De Groot:— 

When he heard of an incoming immigrant team 
snowbound in the mountains, he at once sent them 
provisions on pack animals, in charge of trusty men, 
these relief parties going sometimes far into, and even 
quite across the Sierras on these errands of mercy. 
All who arrived at the fort destitute were supplied 
according to their necessities, and this without any 
charge being made or anything said about future coth- 
pensation. 

It was by noble and disinterested acts like these, 
running through a series of years, that General Sutter 
managed to attract to his cause the entire foreign 
population, and even many of the native Californians, 
so that when the final outbreak came, the conquest of 
the country became an easy matter. That the sub- 
jection of California did not cost us a long and 
bloody struggle is largely due to the course pursued 
by Sutter and his coadjutors, prior to the commence- 
ment of active hostilities. 


As a partial recognition for the service so 
rendered, the Legislature of this State many 
years ago voted General Sutter a monthly 
stipend of $250, limiting the same to a 
certain number of years. On the expira- 
tion of this period this subsidy failed to be 
renewed. Qn the 18th of June, 1880, the 
eventful career of Sutter was brought to 
a close in the city of Washington, where he 
had gone in the hope of obtaining from 
Congress compensation for his property, of 
which he had been so unjustly deprived. It 
is said they intended in time to grant his 
petition, and during this time he died 
pinched with hunger and want. General 
Sutter, who was seventy-five years old at 
the time of his death, was taken to the 
little town of Letitz, in Pennsylvania, where 
his daughter resides, and there he was 
buried. His wife has since been buried at 
his side. 

California has built no monument to this, 
one of her greatest heroes. No monument 
stands— not even the mill—to indicate 
the place where the great enterprises of 
the West were first conceived. The little 
town of Coloma is almost all washed away, 
but this very little town was the center at 
one time of all the hopes and interests in 
California. 

Doctor De Groot, at the time of his 
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death, was preparing a paper for the OvER- 
LAND on a recent trip he had made to 
Coloma. From the notes which his son-in- 
law, Mr. Birge, brought to the editor, we 
are told that it was with great difficulty 
the site was located. The only man he 
found, who had lived continuously at the 
place since the days of gold, was a negro, 
who had been brought to California as body 
servant to his master, and of course found 
himself free on his arrival here. By care- 
ful surveying from known landmarks they 
succeeded in locating a point some hundreds 
of yards from the one usually indicated as 
the site of the mill and which they felt 
sure was its true position. The people of 
the town were altogether given over to 
agriculture, chiefly fruit raising, and took 
but little interest in mining or its history. 

Mr. Theodore H. Hittell in his “ His- 
tory of California,” considers it a remark- 
able coincidence that the discovery of gold 
came at the same time with the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which California was 
transformed from a Mexican territory into 
an important factor in the history of the 
United States. Previous to the time of the 
discovery, it was doubtful whether Monte- 
rey or San Francisco would become the 
metropolis of the new territory. There 
was no room for doubt when traffic began 
to sail into the Bay of San Francisco, the 
nearest opening to the gold fields. There 
was, however, some question for a time as 
to whether San Francisco, with its two 
newspapers and its real estate dealers, 
would itself survive the gold fever. Almost 
every male citizen went to the diggings. The 
California Star, which had been very enter- 
prising in its encouragement of immigra- 
tion, especially from Missouri, found that it 
was obliged to suspend publication, follow- 
ing the example of the Californian, be- 
cause all of its employees down to the 
printer’s devil had struck work and gone off 
to the diggings. , 

On June 1, 1848; Thomas 0. Larkin, 
former American Consul, wrote officially 
from San Francisco to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State at Washington, an ac- 
count of the discovery. 
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It was then several weeks since the gold 
had commenced to come in, and by that 
time about twenty thousand dollars worth 
had been exchanged for gold and silver. 
Miners were taking for from ten to fifty 
dollars per day. One half the tenements 
in the town were locked up, furniture 
and all, and the owners, store-keepers, law- 
yers, mechanics, and laborers, all had gone 
up to Sacramento. Many United States 
soldiers had deserted. 

A second letter to Buchanan states that 
he (Larkin) had been to the mines and found 
them to be all he had heard and more than 
he had anticipated. Miners were scattered 
over a hundred miles of country and the 
placers were supposed to extend from river 
to river. 

Governor Mason, hearing so much of the 
richness and extent of the mines, resolved 
to visit them. Accordingly accompanied 
by Lieutenant William T. Sherman, he 
started from Monterey on June 17th. Three 
days after he reached San Francisco and 
found that all, or nearly all, of its male in- 
habitants had gone. The town—a few 
months before so busy and thriving — was 
almost deserted. 

On August 17th, ten days after the pro- 
clamation of the treaty at Monterey, Mason 
wrote to the adjutant-general a very full 
and circumstantial account of the mines, 
gathered from information derived by his 
recent visit, and sent this with valuable 
specimens of gold and cinnabar by special 
messenger to Washington. It reached the 
government before the meeting of Congress 
and President Polk in his annual message 
of December 5, 1848, laid it before the 
American people. 


Thus was the first official report made pub- 
lic, bringing with it conviction to those who 
talked of the mythical voyage of the Argo- 
nauts,— and they sailed from all parts of 
the globe toward the Golden Gate, hoping 
to find within the Golden Fleece. This very 
valuable treasure, divided unjustly or justly 
among those who sought and found it, has 
added to the wealth of the world one billion 
five hundred thousand millions of dollars. 





CALIFORNIA’S JUBILEE 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF GOLD 


By 8. G. WILSON 


i WAS a foregone conclusion that there 

would be a great Jubilee parade and 
celebration on the fiftieth anniversary of 
Marshall’s discovery. Californians have 
never been backward in festivals of that 
sort. They like to show in the striking 
fashion which such an occasion allows the 
results of their industry and the evidences 
of the State’s resources. So it is pretty 
hard to tell where the idea of this Jubilee 
originated. As well might I now announce 
that when fifty years more have rolled by 
there will be a great Centennial pageant and 
exposition, and then try to live to claim the 
merit of being the first to put the proposal 
on record. 

But wherever the idea originated, to four 
organizations is due the credit of taking it 
up promptly and thereby assuring success. 
The California Pioneers was, I believe, the 
first body to take collective action. And 
this was quite proper; for one of the main 
purposes of that Society has been the con 
serving of historical material and historical 
interest relating to the very time this Jub- 
ilee commemorates. It was as a result of 
that discovery that there is a Society of 
California Pioneers, for although it is true 
the Society was at first composed of men of 
an earlier day than forty-nine, yet asshown by 
Mr. Willard B. Farwell’s history of the So- 
ciety, printed in the OVERLAND for Febru- 
ary, March, and April, 1897, the organiza- 
tion would soon have died out had it not 
early taken in the forty-niners, which have 
since been overwhelmingly its dominant 
element. The old veterans have been 
dropping away pretty fast of recent years, 
and the half-masted flag on their hall is no 
uncommon sight; but there are enough of 
them left to make a brave showing still, and 
it is likely that in this Jubilee parade they 
will appear in larger numbers than they 
have shown for a long time or than they 
will ever muster again. This means of 
course, the original members, and not 
the younger hereditary element. The 
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JOHN H. JEWETT 
President Society of California Pioneers 
President of the Jubilee Day 


primacy of the Pioneers has been properly 
recognized by making its President, Mr. 
J. H. Jewett, President of the Jubilee cel- 
ebration. 

Next naturally come the Native Sons of 
the Golden West and their sisters, the 
Native Daughters. These organizations 
may always be counted upon for vigorous 
and effective co-operation in any pageant 
celebrating California, and with their en- 
thusiasm, their numbers, their perfect or- 
ganization, their gorgeous regalia and fine 
marching, the Sons make a striking division 
in any parade, while the Daughters also 
find abundant means by floats, carriages, 
and cavalcades, to make themselves a prom- 
inent feature in a procession, and by their 
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balls, receptions, and other social functions, 
will fill up much of the time of the Jubilee 
week. 

The fourth organization to be mentioned 
among the originators of the Jubilee is the 
State Miners’ Association. This body was 
in session when the arrangements were first 
in active making, and it at once took hold 
of:.the proposal with effective zeal. To 
its efforts will be due the fine showing to 
be! made of the mining industry in all its 
branches. By elaborate floats in the parade 
and yet more in the mining exposition to 
follow, by intricate and realistic models in 
the Pavilion, they will exhibit so that he 
that runs may read the various methods of 
getting out gold, and by striking fac similes 
of great cubes of gold, the State’s output of 
the precious metal. 

Making exhibits of this kind is no new 
thing to this Association. Many OVERLAND 
readers will remember the magnificent dis- 
play in the Mining building at the Midwin- 
ter Fair in 1894. The great fence in front 
of the Rawhide mine’s display will be re-. 
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membered. It was made of great blocks of 
ore so rich that the free gold could be seen 
all over it. And this was only a little part 
of the display of one county. A model of 
the workings of this mine is promised as 
one of the features of the mining exhibit. 
-. These four co-operating organizations 
of themselves could make a parade and an 
exposition that would be notable and not 
unworthy of the event that is to be cele- 
brated, but they are only the nucleus around 
which have gathered hundreds of other 
organizations, until it is fair to promise that 
the parade will be one of the largest and 
most splendid that San Francisco has ever 
seen. The military, both regulars and 
militia, will show the “steel in war” which 
figures in the city’s motto equally with the 
“gold in peace.” They will be reinforced 
by the men from the warships. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy has been asked to assem- 
ble off the city front all the naval force of 
the department. 

Following them will come a great variety 
of military, fraternal, trade, and social 
bodies, with floats, bands, banners, flags, and 
regalia, until the gorgeous line stretches 
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out the whole length of Market street. At 
this writing it is estimated that about 
seventeen thousand men will be in the pa- 
rade. One feature not seen in a general 
San Francisco procession for many a year, 
is a Chinese division. Itis necessary to go 
back almost to the days of the Burlingame 
treaty, to find a like case. This marks the 
better feeling on all sides that is growing 
up between the races now that effective 
immigration restrictions have removed the 
fear of an overwhelming influx. 

Governor Budd has declared the day a 
legal holiday, and the public schools are to 
have the whole week for festivity. The 
decorations are now (this is written on 
January 17th) being put in place. Strings 
of flags and streamers, many to the block, 
will flutter from the ferry to Twin 
Peaks. The private decorations, too, of 
many shops and residences are to be taste- 
ful and elaborate. The Bear flag, the 
golden pennant of the Jubilee, and the 
Stars and Stripes are everywhere mingling 
to make gay the streets. The fact that 
these decorations are likely to be pretty 
well soaked before the festal day does not 
dampen the ardor of the decorators, and 
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everybody will take it cheerfully and 
make the best of it if the very day of 
Jubilee shall prove to be rainy. In a winter 
that has caused anxiety by scarcity of rain, 
Californians would view its coming with 
smiling faces, in spite of a little present 
discomfort, knowing that it was raining 


dollars into their pockets. This is a trait 
of our people which has often exasperated 
winter visitors. 

Literary exercises are to be held in the 
Woodward’s Pavilion, and with so glowing 
a theme for the song of the poet and the 
periods of the orator, no doubt they will 
prove worthy of the occasion. Certainly 
they will be heard by an audience that 
should inspire any speaker. 

The week following the 24th is to be 
filled with festivities, on one day a military 
review and military games of the soldiers 
at the Presidio. A varied programme of 
interesting, exciting, and amusing events 
has been prepared. A Children’s day at the 
Park, a floral exhibit, and many such feat- 
ures will keep up the Jubilee. OnSaturday, 
January 29th, the Jubilee week ends, and 
the same evening the Mining Fair at the 
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Mechanics’ Pavilion opens, thus making the 
celebration continuous. The Fair is to last 
five weeks, and as I have said, is to exhibit in 


great detail and with the closest attention - 


to accuracy all the methods of mining that 
have been practised in the State, from the 
crudest “horning” and “panning” and 
“rocker” and “long tom” work, through all 
varieties of placer,drift, hydraulic, and quartz 
mining, to the most perfect appliances in use 
today. California claims an easy preced- 
ence in the matter of mining machinery and 
tools; for her inventions in that line have 
made as marked an improvement in mining 
methods as have American inventions in 
general improved the comfort of modern 
life, —and I do not forget the steam- 
boat, the telegraph, the cotton gin, or the 
sewing machine, when I make the claim. 

A special feature of the Fair will natu- 
rally be those mining appliances most fitted 
for practical work in the Klondike country. 
There is to be a competition for new inven- 
tions to work in frozen ground, to be actu- 
ally tested at the Fair on earth artificially 
frozen. There are to be Klondike outfits, 
and Klondike provisions, and Klondike tools. 
There are to be lectures on traveling on 
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Klondike trails, and on preparing Klondike 


foods. It is certain that any man intend- 
ing this spring to go to the frozen North, 
unless he has peculiar opportunities for in- 
formation and expert advice, will find it 
amply worth while to visit San Francisco 
before starting for just what he can learn 
at this Fair. 

But beside this, there will be the exhibits 
of the baker’s dozen of California counties, 
each of which claims, so far as present de- 
velopments have shown, to be able to turn 
out as much gold as the Klondike region, 
with a tithe of the risks and hardships. 

For the visitors not specially interested 
in mining, there will be abundant material 
for interest. Horticultural California does 
not intend that it shall for a moment be 
forgotten that the wealth in golden grain 
and golden fruits is greater than that dug 
from the earth and as worthy to claim at- 
tention in a Golden Jubilee. California’s 
manufacturing interests, too, are not to be 
left unrepresented, and the whole five weeks 
will be full to the brim of special days and 
special programmes. 

Meanwhile the city is a bustle of active 
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preparation. The offices of the Parade 
Committee are crowded with reporting 
heads of organizations. Their aids are scur- 
rying about, some of them seeking in vain 
to find presentable horses to ride on the 
great occasion, finding that all the real war- 
horses have long since been engaged. The 





rank and file are furbishing up accouter-° 
ments, making new regalia, and assiduously 
attending preparatory drills. In out of the 
way places floats are being constructed, 
and the once plain dray is being built up 
into a thing of wonder and beauty. The 
“queens” who are to ride on the pinnacles 
of these constructions are preparing their 
crowns, and trying to cultivate the regal 
bearing. On Market street, all aflutter with 
flags, workmen are constructing the arch, 
which is to be the finest single bit of deco- 
ration, with its symbolic figures in niches, 
and its representation of the historic Sut- 
ter’s mill on top. Even in the studious 
shades of Berkeley the State University 
students, having unanimously voted to pa 
rade, are busy with their uniforms and 
equipments. They will make a regiment 
of over five hundred men, and will be on 
their mettle, as they march directly behind 
the regulars. And all over the State, in 
every little hamlet for hundreds of miles, 
the stir is felt; parties are forming to visit 
San Francisco, and contingents of the vari- 
ous organizations are making ready to take 
their places in the parade which is to cele- 
brate California’s Jubilee of Gold. 

If it occurs to any of my readers that 
perhaps it would have been well to wait un- 
til this Jubilee could have been described in 
the past tense, and with the definiteness of 
the thing that has been, my reply is ready, 
-— then it would have been too late to urge 
them to come and see. 
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OUTFITTING FOR THE KLONDIKE 


A PRACTICAL PAPER 


By L. W. BUCKLEY 


[F YOU are not going to the Klondike, and 

if you have not relative who is going to 
the Klondike, and who has therefore asked 
you what you think he should take for an 
outfit, you are a very lucky individual. In 
nearly every large city, and not a few 
smaller ones in this great and glorious 
country of ours the most ordinary sign to- 
day, in every color and variety of lettering, 
is the well worn phrase, “‘ Alaskan or Klon- 
dike Outfits Sold Here.” Quite a number of 
sellers of these goods are well posted on 
what is necessary to make life fairly endur- 
able in the land of the Arctic regions. It 
is, however, almost as certain that there is 
a very large proportion of the sellers of 
Klondike and Alaskan outfits, who have not 
the faintest idea of what is necessary to 
protect life and good health for those who 
purchase their outfits from them. It would 
look as though it was almost a matter for 
legislation that some protection should be 
thrown around the buyers in this respect, 
and perhaps some of our wise statesmen of 
the country will devise a plan whereby this 
safety can be assured. 

The outfitting of today is as much of a 
science as it was a misnomer early last 
year. This is due to the fact that intelli- 
gence in buying and fitting up stores with 
goods has ruled; for dealers have been able 
through intercourse and personal contact 
with persons who have been through all 
the various experiences of extremes in 
Alaska, during the past year, to become wise 
and discriminating in their purchases and 
manufactures. The buyer of today. if he seeks 
the proper and right sources, can obtain an 
outfit which will at once insure to him life 
and health in the Arctic regions. It is 
also pretty certain that those who go to 
Alaska the present year can enjoy a great 
many luxuries impossible of access a year 
ago. 

In a general way it must be stated that 
an outfit is divided into four departments: 
First and most important, food products; 
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second, clothing; third, transportation; and 
fourthly, as the good old circuit riders had 
it, equipment and mining supplies. 

It is a wise intending prospector who 
places not his trust in many. The best 
company for traveling a man can have is 
one more man, of an equal capacity in the 
point of endurance, good temper, and moral 
habits, and with an outfit as good as your 
own. Neither borrow nor lend anything, is 
a wise precept. 

Of food products it is possible that a 
considerable portion of the outfits carried 
into Alaska this year will embrace prepared 
foods put up in condensed form, but it is 
almost as certain that the necessity for 
much in little will not be felt, as the means 
of transportation will be so largely in- 
creased that they will have all of the ordi- 
nary food products, such as beans, canned 
goods, meats,—and in fact, as large a quan- 
tity of potatoes, onions, and similar foods, 
as are ordinarily used in the States will be 
sent into Alaska and sold there in the stores. 

The German government has experi- 
mented for years on food tablets, and has 
achieved probably the greatest success in 
this line. Evaporated and desiccated foods, 
prepared in Germany, samples of which 
have been shown in this country, possess 
merits unquestionable. They are very white 
and clear, without the semi-translucent look 
of some of the evaporated foods made in 
this country. At thesame time, the Pacific 
Coast States have the finest vegetables in 
the world for desiccating and evaporating 
purposes, and with the improvements and 
advancements made by our firms in prepar- 
ing these goods, they will soon, if in many 
instances they do not at present, surpass 
the German article. The latter is consid- 
erably higher in price, owing to transporta- 
tion and duty charges. 

An old Yukoner, through his personal ex- 
perience, is pretty well satisfied to have his 
outfit very largely consist, as far as food 
supplies are concerned, of beans, split 
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peas, corn meal, flour, bacon, sugar, coffee, 
condensed milk, rice, and evaporated, or 
desiccated, as it is more proper to term it, 
onions and potatoes, with the addition of 
salt, pepper, candles, alcohol, and an alco- 
hol stove for occasions when a light snack 
has to be prepared in a hurry and the reg- 
ulation camp fire cannot be prepared. A 
prospector who has this outfit is pretty 
well, equipped to exist in the Yukon coun- 
try, whether on a trail, or in camp. 

Professor Killick, who has just returned 
from a thirteen months’ tour of Alaska, and 
who, as a scientist of the practical descrip- 
tion, studied the subject of food pretty 
thoroughly, using all kinds and classes, with 
the exception perhaps of a few of the new 
fangled preparations, has returned from the 
frozen north, and with a view of putting 
before those intending to visit the Yukon 
his experiences, he will deliver a series of 
lectures on food products and outfitting 
at the Golden Jubilee Mining Fair in San 
Francisco, which opens January 29th, and 
continues for five weeks. It is very prob- 
able that his demonstrations will be inter- 
esting to a great many persons. Among 
others who are expert, and who have 
made a study of the preparation of food 
preparations suitable to Alaska, as well as to 
all camp life, are Miss Susie Tracy, a grad- 
uate of the Minnesota State University and 
Experimental Station, and of the Boston 
School of Cookery, and who is at present 
in Seattle and Tacoma arranging a treatise 
and lectures Klondike cookery; Miss Clarke 
of Philadelphia, at present in San Francisco, 
and Mr. Charles Kelcy of Juneau, but at 
present a visitor in California. 

So much can be said about proper Alaska 
clothing that not one, but several OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY articles would yet fail to 
deal exhaustively with the subject. In a 
general way, from a practical standpoint, 
it is well to consider the following facts in 
regard to Alaska clothing. Mr. H. E. Skin- 
ner, of San Francisco, who has made a study 
of this question, and who has prepared re- 
ports for the government, and for some of 
the largest parties intending to visit Alaska, 
on the subject of clothing, advocates “mack- 
inaws,” or blanket coats and trousers, but 
prefaces his statement as follows:— 


They should be made of fine wool. and not too thick, 
which renders them more serviceable than the very 
heavy ones. Heavy clothing, aside from its cumber- 


someness, induces profuse perspiration and extremely 
dangerous results in cold weather. Over the mack- 
inaw, wear canvas overalls and jumpers, which, in my 
opinion, are preferable to canvas suits with mackinaw 
lining. The cold, cutting winds of the frozen north 
affect a person more than the extreme cold, and the 
canvas over the mackinaw forms as nearly as possible 
wind proof garments. The canvas suit can be worn 
with outer garments at all times, the underclothing 
being changed to suit the temperature. 

A very usual garment, made of canvas, is a loose 
fitting blouse reaching to the knees, and open just 
enough at the neck to let the head through. It has a 
hood which fits the head neatly, leaving the face ex- 
posed, similar to the Esquimau hood. This hood is so 
arranged that it can be thrown off and hangs down 
the back when not needed. The old Yukoner or 
Alaskan calls this garment a “parkie.” A point of 
great importance to all, relative to clothing and bed- 
ding, is that the winter dress should be put into two 
garments, instead of one. This not only secures 
greater protection from the cold, but admits of safer 
changes for the different seasons. It selecting make 
your choice of fine, closely-woven wool; avoid the fluffy, 
coarse goods. 


Shoe packs, or moccasins with soles, are 
the proper shoes for the trip over the snow, 
and for winter wear generally in Alaska; 
they are light and can be used on snow 
shoes, and should be large enough to allow 
for straw or dried grass being used as pack- 
ing in them, in addition to two pairs of 
heavy German stockings. 

Two pairs of the best rubber boots are 
needed; one pair should have heavy leather 
soles with projecting edges, for use in the 
gravel. The boots for everyday wear, 
when not at work in the placers, should be 
of the best red-grained leather, with thick, 
flexible soles, and not too heavy. 

From Mr. Knapp, who has visited Alaska 
twice, putting in two years at one time, 
the following good advice has been ob- 
tained. He advises the taking of from two 
to four suits of outer clothing; one for 
summer is to be made of canvas without 
lining, and on the order of the mackinaw, 
that is, to be belted at the waist. He does 
not believe in waterproof canvas clothing; 
thinks socks should reach to the knees, and 
advises taking rubber cement for mending 
boots. He also advises rubber mits for use 
in cold weather in mining, and wool, or 
wool-lined mits for ordinary use. Mosquito 
nets are decidedly necessary in summer. 
They cover the head thoroughly and pro- 
tect the face and neck. The way to carry 
the clothes is in a canvas cloth bag, which 


should be of not very heavy weight. Sev- 
eral pairs of colored glasses should be taken. 
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OUTFITTING FOR THE KLONDIKE 


Mr. Knapp states that no one should go to 
the Klondike without being well equipped 
with necessaries in the way of food and 
clothing. 
_ It seems to be a pretty generally ac- 
cepted fact that there are many little de- 
tails which are often forgotten, which, 
tersely put, are about as follows: Small 
stoves and fire boxes are worthless. Many a 
good meal comes with a fishing tackle. Do 
you relish small game? If so, you can ob- 
tain the game by having cartridges to fit 
your revolver. A friend in need is a dry 
match indeed; it comes from keeping them 
in water-tight boxes. Malthine waterproof- 
ing keeps out the cold and keeps your tent 
from leaking, and is a good standby. 

In my experience as the director of vari- 
ous Pacific Coast expositions, where the 
principal department has been Klondike 
outfitting, I have noted many ideas and 
novelties in not only Klondike food prod- 
ucts, but in Klondike clothing. I have seen 
a suit which weighs from two and one-half 
to three and one-half pounds, and have been 
told that it was warmer and more service- 
able than a fur coat. On the other hand I 
have been told by old Yukoners that a good 
fur jacket was not only a “ thing of beauty,” 
but a “‘joy forever,” and so serviceable a 
garment that it cannot be surpassed. 

Diverging a little from the outfitting 
line, if there is any one topic on earth that 
interests an intending prospector who has 
had a little experience, or has met those who 
have had that experience, it is the question 
of cutting out or thawing the frozen 
ground, in order that they may properly 
mine it. It might be well to state that act- 
ing on this line the California State Miners’ 
Association, through their management of 
the Mining Fair at San Francisco, have 
offered a diploma and a gold medal for the 
best device or machine for this purpose. I 
am also informed by Mr. Fails that a Seattle 
engineer has invented a machine which, I 
am told, is very practical, and which prob- 
ably can be seen in San Francisco, although 
I have not seen it, nor a model of it. 

Another novelty which I have seen is 


made under the direction of an Alaskan 
miner for E. T. Allen & Co. of San Fran- 


cisco. It isa little tool called a bedrock 
scraper, and it is supposed to be very effec- 
tive in coaxing the yellow metal from the 
seams and fissures of the rock. If youare 
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a hunter it would be well to investigate ex- 
panding bullets, as fired from a thirty 
caliber rifle. They are said to be very 
effective. Safety scabbards for holding 
your sheath knife so you cannot lose it, and 
sleds that can be used in combination, as a 
sled or toboggan for either hard or soft 
snow, seem the best thing for transporting 
the whole year round in Alaska. 

When it is considered that the rivers are 
navigable for only about three months in 
the year, that for nine months the question 
of transportation largely depends upon 
sleds and men packs, it must be admitted 
that the choice of sleds is of rather vital 
importance. Sleds can be drawn by either 
dugs or men. There are, of course, many 
kinds of packs and pack saddles. It is a 
well-known fact now that during the two 
or three months of summer weather, when 
the trails will be open for traveling, that 
many hundreds of burros, mules, and 
horses will be shipped into Alaska and 
utilized. 

It must not be forgotten that a medicine 
chest, with its stock of liniments, bandages, 
and similar appliances, for cuts, bruises, 
and sprains, is of great importance. 

Many stores in all parts of the country 
are now showing by the aid of men and 
men-packs, burros and burro-packs, the 
most approved methods for arranging goods 
for transportation in that country after you 
arrive there. It is well to bear in mind 
several facts; there are no avalanches in 
the interior of Alaska, especially in the 
Yukon country; that cold water will relieve 
frost bite and frozen hands or feet; that a 
sleeping bag should always be taken in the 
place of blankets; that you should carry a 
compass. No more spirituous liquors than 
are needed for medicinal purposes, or in 
cases of exhaustion, should be carried. 
You should have a partner in messing and 
traveling. Also a good stove, although, 
perhaps, occupying more space than you 
desire; it should be non-collapsible, and 
must have a metal bottom so it can be used 
on the snow. You must remember that 
they burn wood in that country, and your 
stove should have an oven that you can 
pack a considerable amount of provisions 
in while traveling. If you carry soap and 
towels, you can be just as clean as in your 


own house. As to provisions, “ Waste not, 
want not,”is a good maxim to preach. 
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Many a dreary, weary evening on the trail, 
or in the camp, fades to a pleasant recollec- 
tion, if you take along and use checkers, 
chess, and cribbage boards. Keep the mind 
occupied, the senses clear, the body neither 
over nor under fed, and you will probably be 
capable of performing as much work as you 
desire during your existence in Alaska. 

It seems to have been a wise move on 
the part of the California Miners’ Associa- 
tion when they decided to introduce to 
their Eastern brethren and intending in- 
vestors in Alaska, a little knowledge, or per- 
haps to put it better, a considerable knowl- 
edge of the art of mining, and the best 
methods of outfitting, as shown in a big 
fair, or exposition which will continue for 
five weeks after January 29th, in the 
Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Francisco. Every- 
thing in the outfitting line and in the form 
of mining will be shown there, and it will 
prove very interesting. 

It may be added that outfitting can only 
be learned by a thorough investigation at 
whatever point you may be, or intend to 
start from for the Alaskan country. How- 
ever, the statements of all classes of mer- 
chants in this respect cannot always be ac- 
cepted as truth. There are many firms 
who avowedly, openly, and unblushingly ad- 
vertise Klondike clothing, or Klondike foods, 
and set before you the ordinary article as 
used in this,country. Only those who have 
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had the wisdom to obtain the actual re- 
quirements from persons who have returned 
from there, and have had goods manufact- 
ured strictly in accordance therewith, are 
in a condition to supply proper outfits. The 
best advice I can give is to patronize reli- 
able outfitters, whose position in the com- 
munity of whatever city they live in is suffi- 
ciently important to warrant the accept- 
ance of their statements as facts. 

A good outfit, complete for one year, 
should cost not less than four or five hun- 
dred dollars. It is, however, very probable 
that intending prospectors going to the 
Alaskan country as late as the latter part 
of May or first of June will find all heavier 
stores being transported into the country 
in such quantities as to obviate the neces- 
sity of their carrying such supplies. 

In conclusion, if you are intending to go 
to the Yukon country, take into considera- 
tion the matter of outfitting and the selec- 
tion of a place to buy your supplies; trans- 
portation, and selection ofthe point most 
available from your present home. All of 
the four or five great cities of the Pacific 
Coast competing for the outfitting traffic 
this year, will find by June first that they 
will be handling all the people they can 
attend to, and it will scarcely become a ne- 
cessity for any of the larger cities to enter 
into aggressive competition to obtain the 
business. 





ULYSSES 


O GAIN his home all oceans he explored,— 
Here Scylla frowned—and there Charybdis roared; 
Horror on sea—and horror on the land,— 
In hell’s dark boat he sought the specter band, 
Till borne —a slumberer — to his native spot, 
He woke —and sorrowing, knew his country not! 





Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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MANS dearest possession—the first 

gift that he receives when his eyes 
have opened upon the world, the thing he 
cherishes most sacredly and defends most 
stoutly, the one thing that not only accom- 
panies him through life, but follows him to 
the grave and takes its place upon his 
tombstone — this is the one upon which the 
smallest amount of skill is expended, and in 
connection with which the most extraor- 
dinary stupidity is displayed. Dear as it 
is, he often does not hesitate to share it 
with his father, his grandfather, his uncle, 
his cousin, his son, or his grandson,— and 
sometimes with all of them,— needlessly, 
and to the disadvantage of them and of 
himself. Have you heard of Claude Duval? 
Probably. Have you heard of James Piper? 
Probably not. Yet the old song tells us that. 


When Claude Duval was in Newgate thrown 
He carved his name on a dungeon stone. 


And Edward Everett tells us how, acentury 
later, James Piper carved his name on the 
rocky wall at the Natural Bridge, higher 
than that of Genera] Washington, and 
nearly lost his life in sodoing. Why Duval, 
why Piper, why Washington,—on any 
stone? It takes both a subject and a pred- 
icate to make asentence and convey any in- 
formation. These are only subjects, — 
where are the predicates? The reader who 
can supply the predicate could also have 
supplied the subject without any carving. 
Washington we all know. Duval some 
of us know. Piper, who did the most diffi- 
cult carving of all, nobody knows. The 
moral is obvious, and it seems almost child- 
ish to repeat it: the name, however spelled, 
or wherever displayed, can confer no dig- 
nity or glory whatever upon the man; but 
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‘nobly? 


the man may be able to give honor to the 
name. 

Why then should one bear his father’s 
name, or his grandfather’s? Or why should 
the boy’s uncle give him a farm on con- 
dition that the parents christen him with 
the uncle’s name? With all our system of 
records, is not the identity of sir-name 
alone sufficient to establish the family re- 
lationship, without repeating also the 
Christian name, and then adding the parti- 
cle, Jr. or 2d? It is said that in a certain 
Highland regiment there were nineteen 
men whose name was Donald Macdonald. 
This is only carrying to perfection the ab- 
surdity that begins with John Smith and 
John Smith, Jr. 

In spite of Juliet’s familiar remark, there 
is a great deal in a name,— that is, a great 
deal may be put into one if we give the 
owner a chance. But if he has no name 
but “ Jr.” or “2d,” how is he to get much 
dignity or glory into it, live he never so 
The Indian who objected to the 
creed of the Baptist missionary thought he 
presented a knockdown argument: “He 
name shall be written in the Lamb’s book 
of life. You no baptize the baby — how 
can he name be written in the book of life? 
He got no name.” The object of having a 
name, and writing it in the books of every- 
day life, is to distinguish one person from 
all others. Unless it serves that purpose, 
it fails in the first requisite. Andif it thus 
fails, somebody is to blame inexcusably: 
for the world is full of names, actual and 
possible, and they are as free as air and 
sunlight. 

There may be something correct — or at 
least pardonable — in the words of the old 
British nurse who congratulates herself — 
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and thinks she congratulates all mankind as 
well — upon holding on her lap the fourth 
“Sir Oo” in direct line. For there the 
estate is the thing. the estate is perpetual, 
and the successive Sir Hughs are merely a 
desirable adjunct, altogether subordinate 
to the property. They have some things 
in common with the former serf in Russia, 
who could not be sold away from the ground 
on which he was born and reared. It does 
not matter whether it is the third Sir Hugh 
or the thirteenth, so long as it is the only 
one living, and signifies that the man is the 
current tenant of that estate. But in our 
glorious country a man is more than a 
manor, and a boy would rather sport a 
dozen patches on his garments than be 
pinned to a patch of ground. Why then 
should we confuse our family records and 
city directories by following an old-world 
fashion, when we have none of the condi- 


tions that give it reason or excuse? The. 


ownership of every acre of real estate in 
our country is recorded, and no identity or 
similarity of names is necessary to its ten- 
ure. Indeed, the succession of title canbe 
traced more readily when the names of 
father and son and grandson are not the 
same. 

My friend Elacott, who is a man of very 
pronounced views, carries this principle of 
nomenclature farther than I should dare to 
even in the Whispering-Gallery. He says 
that, to him, the repetition of family names 
is like making the boys wear the old clothes 
of their ancestors. He gives an extreme 
instance, to prove the absurdity of the 
practise, in the name of a classmate of his. 
Says he: “Poor Baker’s parents appear to 
have thought this wonderful child capable 
of carrying all his relatives to eternal re- 
nown, for when they came to christen him 
they loaded upon him the maiden names of 
his two grandmothers and that of his mother, 
so that if he had written his signature in 
full it would have been Bandolier Angi- 
thorpe Manchester Baker. In fact, they 
tried to make a family guide-post of the 
poor innocent baby, that the world might 
know and forever remember that there was 
once a granny named: Bandolier, and an- 
other named Angithorpe, and a doting 
mother who had given up the name of Man- 
chester for that of Baker. Just why it 
was desirable that the world should know 
or should remember anything of the kind, I 


am unable to say. But I know what was 
the practical effect of their effort. My 
classmate had not a single name by which 
we could call him, and so he never wrote 
any but the initials of the three names, and 
never was known as anything but “Bam 
Baker.” Discussing the same theme, he once 
told me some of his experience in making 
a biographical dictionary. Said he:— 

“When we arrived at the letter T we dis- 
covered a family of Terrys in which the men 
of several generations had each accom- 
plished just enough to give them a place in 
the work. But, to our confusion, the fam- 
ily had been so fond of one Christian name 
that every one of these men was called 
Hazlitt Terry, and we had a job of it to sep- 
arate their achievements. The entire brains 
of the staff were racked with the questions: 
which Hazlitt Terry was it that wrote the 
treaties on nuncupative wills? —and which 
Hazlitt Terry was it that invented the arti- 
ficial marble?— and which Hazlitt Terry 
was it that collected the coleoptera of Col- 
orado? How thankful we were when we 
got fairly out of that tangle of Hazlitt 
Terrys! But 1am not certain, to this day, 
that we fully separated the jurist and the 
entomologist. In spite of all our labors, 
the several men, like their names, become 
blended in the mind of the reader, and thus 
that family has but one glory where it 
might have had three or four if it had 
understood the true principles of nomen- 
clature.” 

My friend Elacott even goes so far as to 
say that the people who resort to this kind 
of naming unconsciously class themselves 
with the illiterates of by-gone ages, when 
there were few or no records, and only the 
clergy could read what there were, and it 
was necessary to give father and son the 
the same name, in order to be able to prove 
their relationship. And I have occasionally 
heard him, when he became earnest on the 
subject, declare that if he ever were a 
member of the Legislature he would intro- 
duce a bill making it a misdemeanor to give 
any child the Christian name of his father 
or his grandfather, and declaring such a 
signature void when attached to any legal 
document. But you must not pay too much 
attention to what he says. 

His friend Miss Ravaline is still more 
radical. She says the weary repetition of 
the well known Christian names indicates 
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such a poverty of imagination that she de- 
spairs of the mothers of the Republic. 
“ John, John, John, — James, James, James, 
—Joseph, Joseph, Joseph,—George, George, 
George, — Henry, Henry, Henry -— William, 
William, William,” said she, one day, with 
pitying intonation; “if they can’t do any 
better than that, they might at least put the 
letters into a box, shake them up, turn them 
out on the table, and see what they spell.” 

“I knew a man who named his daughter 
in that way,” said my friend Elacott, “and 
the throw decided that she should be called 
Zoma Viola — which she was.” 

“ And that,” said Miss Ravaline, “was in- 
finitely better than Sarah Jane, though I 
suppose many people would laugh at it who 
would not think of objecting to Sarah Jane. 
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But I wish you would add another section 
to your bill in the Legislature, making it 
illegal for a term of years to bestow any of 
those common names upon any child. At 
the end of that term the liberties might be 
restored on those names, and another set 
put under ban for the next term. In this 
way, after a while, we should have neigh- 
bors and friends who were really named,— 
now they are only classified; they belong to 
the John class, or the Henry class, or the 
James class, etc.” 

I think my friend Elacott and his friend 
Miss Ravaline have a trick of trying to cure 
each other’s extravagances by occasionally 
outdoing them. As I have already re- 


marked, we should not pay too much atten- 
tion to anything they say. 
Rossiter Johnson 





WuEN George Washington 


America’s made his famous Farewell Ad- 
Interest dress, the infant Republic was 
in China in swaddling clothes. The loosely 


hung colonies fringed the Atlan- 

tic with a sparse population, 
whose aggregate numbers were less than the present 
total inhabitants of a single city; and beyond the nar- 
row fringe was an unexplored wilderness which has 
since grown into a populous empire. The great deeds 
and wise words of the founder of the Republic have 
rightly acquired a quasi-religious sanction among us; 
for if ever a watchful Providence had charge of his 
own it was when Washington led the ill-shod hosts of 
patriotism from victory to victory; and later pointed 
the young nation’s feet into the narrow paths of 
safety. The inspiration which made his last words 
glow with the brightness of Sinai, has been the Re- 
public’s guide to a prosperity unparalleled in the story 
of nations. 

It is nevertheless appropriate, now that we stand 
at the head of nations and in the very vanguard of 
civilization, to ask whether the diminutive garments 
which were made to fit the juvenile Republic a hundred 
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and twenty years ago, are suited to its present pro- 
portions. In other words, it has become proper to 
ask whether freedom from entangling alliances and a 
a stay-at-home-and-mind-our-own-business policy advo- 
cated by Washington shall for all time govern us in 
our relations with foreign nations. If so, then there 
should be forthcoming some reason more convincing 
to modern minds than mere respect for the words of 
the wise father of his country. If not, it would seem 
that the present is an opportune moment for breaking 
away from old traditions and initiating a policy at 
once forceful and revolutionary, and in keeping with 
the changed conditions of our national life. Frankly, 
the OVERLAND is an advocate of the new doctrine of 
America’s interest in external affairs, whether in the 
Carribean sea, the Pacific islands, or the Orient. 
Cuba, Hawaii, and China, are joined to us by commer- 
cial ties more closely than Baltimore was to Boston in 
Washington’s day. The submarine cable and the 
weekly steamboat service have united us with the re- 
motest ends of the earth in the bonds of a common 
interest, and entangled us in the most exacting and 
sensitive of all alliances, the alliances of trade. 

The subjugation of a continent was sufficient to 
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keep the American people busy at home for a century; 
and it is probable that we should have avoided entang- 
ling alliances, and consistently minded our own business, 
even without the warning voice of first of his genera- 
tion. But now that the continent is subdued, we are 
looking for fresh worlds to conquer; and whether our 
conservative stay-at-homes like it or not, the coloniz- 
ing instinct which has led our race in successive 
waves of emigration from the valleys of the Hindu 
Kush to the forests of Gaul and the fjords of Scandi- 
navia; to the Western Isles of Britain and to the 
storm-swept shores of Massachusetts; to the prairie- 
home of the red man, and across the Sierras to the 
Pacific; is the instinct which is now pushing us out 
and on to Alaska, to the isles of the sea, — and be- 
yond. This instinct is as much a part of our nature 
as is the color of our skin. Its roots are so deeply 
embedded in us that our Anglo-Saxon character is but 
as a thin veneering in comparison; for it was a strong 
and lusty growth when, thousands of years ago, our 
ancestors overran the plateaux of Central Asia. And 
our not remote posterity may complete the girdling of 
the earth which our Aryan forefathers began. 

Our interest in the neighbors who live opposite to 
San Francisco, however, differs in many essential feat- 
ures from that which the wandering Aryans showed 
in the various peoples they ran across on that long 
and oft-interrupted journey toward the setting-sun, 
which, in our own time has just reached the Golden 
Gate. We have no gastronomic interest in them 
Neither do we desire their territory or their wives — 
at least at present. But we do want to sell them flour 
and rails and machinery and things; and it is perti- 
nent to ask how our right to trade with them is going 
to be affected by the land-grabbers who are now seiz- 
ing upon China. If the seizure were being made by 
England we could afford to look on with mild tolera- 
tion; for since Lexington, the British conception of 
the uses and purpose of colonies has undergone a rad- 
ical change. When England now seizes an outlying 
piece of territory, she immediately throws it open to 
the commerce of the world; and Briton and Yank, 
German and Greek, Parsee and Chinaman, are all made 
equally welcome to such trade as they can find there. 
But the other European nations still cherish medieval 
theories of colonization; and the partition of China 
among France, Germany, and Russia, will mean to the 
American trader irksome restrictions, unjust discrimi- 
nations, and a costly and corrupt administration sup- 
ported by taxation of the merchant. 

Thus we have a very direct and material interest in 
the fate of China. It is our interest that no change 
shall take place which does not make for a broad and 
liberal commercial policy; and our government should 
oppose to the utmost anything that will tend to place 
American traders at a disadvantage i. any part of the 
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Flowery Kingdom. Indeed, if the Declaration of In- 
dependence is anything more than a piece of senti- 
mental rhetoric, it asserts the equal right of Americans 
to live and trade in every part of the world. This may 
be considered a very broad interpretation of the fam- 
ous document; but it has the merit of exactly meeting 
the present contingency. 

On another page of this issue. of the OVERLAND 
is set forth at some length the Republic’s growth as a 
commercial power. And great as this is, it is but the 
beginning of an industrial expansion which is destined 
to overshadow the growth of every other nation. It 
is therefore the height of folly to look complacently 
on the spoliation of the Chinese empire, which lies at 
our very door, and with which every succeeding year 
brings us into closer commercial relations. The Mon- 
roe doctrine does not restrain us from efforts to ex- 
tend our influence and power beyond the limits of our 
own continent, though this seems to be the tacit as- 
sumption of European statesmen. It is time, however, 
that our government asserted our right to equal con- 
sideration with other powers when the dismemberment 
of a friendly and profitable neighbor is under contem- 
plation. 

Of course the affair will right itself in time. 
Whatever may be the immediate results of Germany’s 
action,— however high a fiscal barrier she may raise 
against American products, and however strongly she 
may entrench herself on the shores of the Yellow sea, 
we shall some day go over there and rectify our pres- 
ent blunder of allowing her a free hand. China is 
not Africa. 

WE ONCE heard a wise and 


The successful man say that the only 
Ten Cent way to prosperity is to get 
Overland astride a tendency and ride with 


it to fortune. The idea thus 

tautologically emphasized was 
the one which prompted the !publishers of the OvER- 
LAND, some nine months ago, to reduce the price of 
this magazine from three dollars to one dollar a year. 
The tendency of the time is towards cheap production, 
the scaling of profits to a minimum, and the develop- 
ment of economical distributing agencies, so as to 
bring products into the hands uf consumers in vast 
quantities. The decreased cost stimulates consump- 
tion, and an infinitesimal margin of profit grows great 
by multiplication. 

The principle has been justified by the results of 
the reduced price of this magazine. Without any de- 
terioration of literary quality, with positive and 
marked improvement of its illustrations, the OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY at ten cents a copy is more profitable 
to its owners than it was at twenty-five cents a copy. 
Where last May but four copies were sold, this Febru- 
ary fourteen copies will be sold; and although the margin 
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of profit has been cut down so as to be almost micro- 
scopical, the increased circulation has brought higher 
rates and a more abundant patronage from adver- 
tisers. The issue of this month’s OVERLAND is, with 
a single exception, larger than that of any magazine 
published outside of New York; and at its present 
rate of progress it is only a matter of a few months 
before it establishes itself as the leader of all the 
magazines outside of the metropolis. 

While frankly vying with the New York magazines 
in circulation, the OVERLAND has no ambition to com- 
pete with them in character. The OVERLAND is sez 
weneris—in a class of its own, as it has been for 
thirty years. It is the most characteristically Amer- 
ican of all illustrated periodicals. It represents in 
literature the most virile of American traits. It 
copies nobody, and owns allegiance to no set or liter- 
ary clique. Native authors have ever found the OVER- 
LAND’s latch-string hanging hospitably out; and Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Charles Warren Stoddard, and 
Joaquin Miller, are not the only writers its portals 
have led to the temples of honor and fame. 


The OVERLAND has not won its unique position 
without hard fighting, however. There have been 
periods of stress and storm when the publishers would 
gladly have borrowed a birch-rod and gone a-teaching. 
But if the wind is not always tempered to the shorn 
lamb, it at least stimulates a new growth of fleece, 
which in a magazine means circulation; and the new 
growth is making the OVERLAND very comfortable. 
The press of the East as well as of the West has been 
uniformly kind, and it is pleasant to acknowledge its 
aid in making the ten-cent OVERLAND a success. 


Here is a cheering message from Canton, Illinois. 
In its simple eloquence it says more in a score of lines 
than we have been able to say in all of the foregoing: 


CANTON, III, Jan. 6, ’98. 
EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND: 

Enclosed find contest ballot, which I give No. 4. 
I studied the pictures carefully and decided upon this 
one because of the distinctness of all the objects in 
it. Ihave looked at it many times through my read- 
ing glass and enjoy it each time quite as well as I did 
the first. 

The OVERLAND is an interesting magazine to me, 
because it is so entirely different from any of our 
Eastern magazines. Most of the same priced period- 
icals are giving so much space to pictures of actors, 
musicians and beautiful women that those of us who 
do not care for that, do not have much left in reading 
matter. The tone of your magazine is good; and for 
one who like myself talks business over a dry-goods 
counter six days out of every seven, it is indeed re- 
freshing to have such a magazine to give one a rest 
at night. 1 am sorry that the word contest has 
caused trouble, but am glad just the same it was pub- 
lished, as it first attracted my attention to the OVER- 
LAND. MAITIE J. JONES. 

Canton, Ill. 
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WE PRESENT a cut this month 
of a design drawn by Mr. Willis 
Polk, on suggestion of Mr. Doug- 
las Tilden, for the tablet whichthe 
latter gentleman has agreed to 
model for the memorial on Fort 
Gunnybags, advocated in the January OVERLAND. The 
design is subject to modification and as yet is only a 
suggestion, but it will serve to show something of 
what it is proposed to do to mark the historic building. 
The material is expected to be bronze and the size 
three and one half feet in width. 

This is supposing the sum of $500 can be raised 
for the purpose. No active canvass has been made;— 
nor is it proposed to make one: if the money does not 
come easily when the proposal is set before the old 
veterans and those who think the event important 
enough to have its spot thus marked, then the plan 
will be modified accordingly. Just at present, too, 
the minds of patriotic San Franciscans are taken up 
with Jubilee matters, and their purses drawn upon for 
that object, and so it was not to be expected that the 
fund would grow rapidly at first. 

Meanwhile, we urge it upon our readers, especially 
the old Vigilantes, to keep the matter in mind, to 
talk it over with their friends, and to make to the 
Committee any suggestions that occur to them in the 
matter. We repeat the names of the Committee:— 

Martin J. Burke, 626 Market street; Almarin B. 
Paul, Crocker building; Charles J. King, 122 Davis 
street. 


The Fort 
Gunnybags 
Tablet 


THE Program for the interna- 
tional competition of architect- 
ural plans for the University of 
California has been printed in 

nglish, French, and German, 
and distributed in America and 
abroad. Its ambitious proportions have naturally 
caused a good deal of comment; as in it money is put 


The Hearst 
Program for 
the University 
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as a very secondary consideration when compared with 
grandeur, beauty, and utility. The London 7imes 
comments on the extent of the plans, and notes that 
the area of ground mentioned is hardly adequate to 
the number and size of buildings called for, comparing 
it with the area covered by the great English univer- 
sities. To this the answer is, that it is purposed, if 
found necessary, to enlarge greatly the grounds of the 
University by purchase, or if unavoidable, by condemna- 
tion, of adjoining lands. Yet it would seem that the two 
or three hundred acres now in the University grounds, 
if fully occupied would hold a fairly extensive group of 
buildings, nor is it necessary that they should cover 
the ground required by an English university made up 
of dozens of colleges each with its close. The London 
Spectator also comments on the plan at length and 
with commendation, in spite of the slight surprise 
naturally felt that a State so far removed should 
have intellectual ambitions so magnificent. Harfer’s 
Weekly recently gave two pages to views of the site 
and a statement of the plans. 

The California press has perhaps been slower to 
move than that afar. It has heard of the competition 
and knows that Regent Reinstein has stated that four 
or five millions have been promised with enough more 
in sight to make the amount twenty millions if neces- 
sary; but these things have seemed too good to be 
true. The publication of the program should remove 
this hesitating spirit; for it certainly shows that the 
plans have been carefully thought out and that those 
who have the matter in charge are in deadly earnest, 
and base their action on solid grounds. The OveEr- 
LAND has no doubts. It welcomes the plan,with de- 
light, and with all true Californians feels and would 
express gratitude to Mrs Hearst, the woman whose 
generosity and good sense have made possible this com- 
petition for plans, and given assurance that it will not 
be in vain to secure a really grand plan for the Univer- 
sity of California. 

AGAIN we are obliged to ap- 
peal to the forbearance of our 


Overland friends who have been sending 
. Editions in subscriptions and orders for 
©xhausted 


copies so rapidly that we have 
been unable to fill them all. 
The reduced price of the magazine was expected to 
result in a large increase of circulation, and the pub- 
lishers prepared for it by ordering a much greater 
edition. But they had to be conservative in their 
estimates, because the cost of the magazine is so 
great that a hundred copies unsold take away the 
profit on many hundreds sold. Still they were bold 
enough to increase editions by several thousand at a 
jump. 

What they did not expect was a demand that has 
made the current issues a rarity in this office the 
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moment all the news company orders and mailing lists 
had been filled. The orders coming in during the 
month, they have had to fill and file so far as they 
could from the few returns of the magazines placed 
on sale. New subscriptions they have generally had 
to begin with the number issued after the order was 
received. Wecan only thank our friends and promise 
to adjust as rapidly as possible. 


An Echo of the Days of Gold 


SAN JosE, Cal, Jan. 18, 1898. 
EDITOR OVERLAND, SIR:— 
Enclosed please find a copy of a letter that my 
father, Doctor Benjamin Cory, wrote from the gold 
mines in Cailfornia in 1848, to his brother in Ohio. 


The letter was sent East by government express, 
and was forwarded to his brother, who with a party 
was on his way to California. The whole party was 
very much discouraged and was on the point of turn- 
ing back. The letter spread the gold fever among 
them, and was the one unfailing source of hope and 
encouragement that beguiled the tedious journey 
across the plains. 

My father was a prominent picneer of California, 
and was largely associated with its early history, be- 
ing a member of the first legislature. He was the 
oldest practising physician in the State at the time of 
his death, two years ago. 

The letter is just as it was originally written with 
the exception of a few personalities which have been 
omitted. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) HARRIET Cory. 


GOLD PLAcERO, California, Nov. 6, 1848. 
DEAR BROTHER:— 

I have not heard from home since I left it. Many 
persons have arrived here from the States. Almost 
every person in this country has received let- 
ters; but I, alas, have none. Many persons have 
sent letters by government express, and received an- 
swers, since my arrival here. I have sent letters by 
the same express, but no answer! I have sent by pub- 
lic and private conveyance, by land and sea, but no 
returning sheet has gladdened my eyes. Have you not 
heard that I left Oregon a year ago, and that I have 
been in this glorious country, California, since my last 
birthday? Or do you think I am still in that detest- 
able, country, Oregon, and do you direct my letters 
there? Ido not know why it is, that I have not re- 
ceived letters from the States. One thing I do know, 
and that is, that I am not already forgotten by my 
distant family and friends. No, Iam remembered at 
home. But I think my relatives do not know of the 
yearning that I continually have for news from 
home. If, to pay a thousand dollars for a letter fresh 
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from home, would give me one, I would pay it without 
a thought. 

I am now at a ranch (farm) near the gold diggings. 
I was seventy-five miles from here, in the mountains, 
trading clothing to the Indians for gold; but was sent 
for to attend the owner of this ranch, who has had a 
rifle ball discharged through his hand. He was at- 
tended three or four days before my arrival by a 
physician who lives at the next ranch; but the patient 
saw fit to discharge his doctor The case is a bad 
one; there is great danger of mortification; he has 
had a rapid pulse and irregular, low delirium, etc., and 
all threatening a bad result. But I have made deep 
incisions, and the result is entirely satisfactory; my 
patient is quite smart this morning. He says that I 
shall not leave him until all danger is over. “ Charge 
what you please, Dr,” he says, “and it shall be paid. 
Here is my ranch with its horses, cattle, &c., and I 
have a good large bag of gold!” I am sorry, dear 
brother, that I ever had “Dr.” stuck to my name. It 
is more trouble than profit. I am vexed to death. I 
tell people that I can get more gold in the mountains 
by digging and trading, than my conscience will per- 
mit me to charge my patients. I tell them that I have 
quit the practise of medicine; I am occupied with 
other pursuits more congenial to my feelings. But it 
all does no good; when a man /egs of me to go and 
see his friend, I cannot but go. At first here in the 


mountains, I chatged eight dollars a visit if the patient 
was near, and very high mileage if he was ata dis- 


tance. But you know how it is everywhere, people do 
not like to pay a doctor bill, and I am a poor collector. 
Three fourths went away to other gold diggings with- 
out calling on me, although everybody said my charges 
were not high in proportion to the amount of gold 
which everyone had, and in proportion to other ex- 
penses of the mines—neither were they. I have 
bought flour in the mountains at two dollars a pound, 
tea at four dollars, and sugar four dollars a pound, 
and candles a dollar apiece, a pair of pantaloons 
(worth in the States a dollar and a half) twenty-four 
dollars. But I cannot quit practising I tried another 
plan. 1 practised without charging a cent. I showed 
every applicant that I went with extreme reluctance, I 
attended with negligence, told the friends of the pa- 
tients that I was no longer a physician, that I shoul- 
dered no responsibility, etc. But this would not do. I 
was pestered more thanever. I have now determined 
on another plan. I shall always have a quantity of 
medicine with me, shall attend patients when I have 
time, and charge abundantly. I shall visit no patient 
for less than an ounce of gold, shall ride nowhere to 
see the sick for less than half an ounce unless it is a 
rare case -—a case of poverty. 

This is the richest gold country on the face of the 


globe. Gold almost looks to me like a worthless toy, 
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I have seen such vast quantities of it. A man, 
here in the mountains, who has not ten or twenty 
pounds of it, is looked upon as a poverty-stricken 
man. I think the gold here is quite pure; it must be 
worth at a mint some eighteen or nineteen dollars an 
ounce. But gold, here, on account of the scarcity of 
coin, and the rifeness of speculation, is selling for 
from five to ten dollars per ounce. If I had ten 
thousand dollars in coin, I could convert it to thirty 
thousand in two months. The first month I was in 
the mines, my partner and I dug out three thousand 
dollars apiece, calling each ounce sixteen dollars. The 
diggings then became poor, a man had to work hard 
all day, for only an ounce or two. So hundreds of 
people left and went to exploring, and I among the 
rest. I spent about two months exploring through 
the mountains — found gold everywhere; but we did 
not stop to work, we wanted to find places where we 
could pick up, without much labor, two or three hun- 
dred dollars per day. But we were not fortunate 
enough to find such a place. But such places have 
been found, and are still to be found. Several mer 
got into a ravine where they got from fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars in two or three weeks — most 
beautiful gold, in round and flat polished masses, 
weighing from one dollar to two hundred dollars each 
I have seen several pieces weighing two, 
The gold on the river is very 
fine, like small fish scales. I have never worked on a 
river; I like to see the gold as I dig. I have worked 
in dry gullies or ravines. The first month I worked, 
my partner and myself hauled our dirt three miles to 
water, where we washed it in a trough made of boards; 
we could wash out five wagon loads inaday. The 
dirt, of course, varies much in richness; we washed 
one load in which we got five and a half pounds, and 
in other loads we would only get five or six ounces, 
but it was quite common to get a pound in a wagom 
load. If we had hauled dirt the month we dug, we 
would have had much more gold, but we did not use 
one wagon half of the time, on account of our oxen 
straying, etc. As it is, 1 have only cleared in the 
mines, about two hundred and sixty ounces of gold. I 
think in two or three days, I shall load several horses 
with provisions and a few goods, and go into the 
mountains and spend the winter. It will be very un- 
pleasant, doubtless, but gold is abundant and there 
will be no lack of water to wash the dirt; it will not 
be necessary to carry the dirt a mile or two to wash 
it. There is a wholesale store, fifteen miles from 
here, where I can make an outfit. I think I know of 
a place, where a few men now are, in which I cam 
make five or ten thousand dollars by spring. 

My expenses have been great — horses from one- 
hundred to two-hundred dollars each, and everything 
else accordingly. Wages are, of course, high in this 
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country. You cannot get a man to haul your trunk 
across the street for less than five dollars. Laborers 
are paid from ten to twenty dollars per day. You 
cannot get your dinner at a public house for less than 
from one to three dollars. You cannot get your hand- 
kerchief washed for less than a dollar; a dollar is the 
same here as twelve and a half cents in Ohio. 77s 
is fact. But every man is able to pay his bill —there 
is no credit—every man has his sack of gold. For 
the time I have been in the mines, I have been more 
fortunate than the mass of people. yet many have 
been more fortunate than I. One man found a piece 
of pure gold that weighs twenty pounds by the steel- 
yards. And as many have done better than I have, I 
am not satisfied. I feel as poor with four or five 
thousand dollars in my trunk, as I used to feel when 
I had but a hundred. Why thus changed, I know not. 
I am not at all miserly. If I ever was generous, I 
still am the same. It gives me more real pleasure to 
confer a favor than to receive one. 1 know that a 
man can live in Ohio quite comfortably on ten thou- 
sand dollars, judiciously managed, all his life time. 
But that amount looks to me now-a-days quite paltry. 
I shall not leave this country with less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And before three years, I 
shall have that amount, if my health is spared —I 
feel quite sure of it. And then! shall spend my days in 
comfort, and in dispensing blessings upon those poor 
mortals, whom I have often wished to assist, but could 
not for want of means. 

Gold has been discovered for three hundred miles in 
extent of country, and it certainly extends still farther, 
but beyond that has not been explored. Tell my rela- 
tives that they must not be angry with me, when I 
urge you to come to this country; you are quite young, 
I know, but you have a good education, and can thrive 
in this country. There is no country on the face of 
the earth where a fortune can be made so easily, as in 
California. I believe that ten millions of gold have 
been taken out of these hills since last May; and the 
population has not been large. Every mineral is here 
in abundance. There is enough of quicksilver to sup- 
ply the world. Silver is abundant, etc., etc. I sent to 
father specimens of silver and of quicksilver ore; he 
doubtless received them long ago. 

The population is rapidly increasing. The news of 
the gold has extended like wildfire. Every ship from 
the Sandwich Islands, Oregon, and the Southern Coast 
is loaded with passengers—Oregon is dead; I saw 
eight or ten men from there the other day; they say 
that at least a thousand men will be from there, at 
the first opportunity. Joseph W—— is in San Fran- 
cisco; came in by water, is well, and making from 


twenty to fifty dollars per day at his trade, so I am 
told, and I am sure it is true. I have seen repeatedly, 
a common tin pan (which is used to wash gold) sell, in 
the hills, for sixteen dollars; I sold two of them for 
thirty-two dollars. Of course he will do well. 

I presume I will not have another opportunity of 
writing home again before spring, as I am going into 
the mountains to live, and will not be able, probably, 
to get out when the rain and snow come. There is 
never any snow in the valleys in the winter, but plenty 
of it in the mountains. I will at all events get out of 
the mountains by the first of May. I have lived some- 
what roughly here in the mountains. I have slept 
upon the ground, in the open air, every night for five 
months. I have frequently had to cook my bread and 
meat upon a stick or in the ashes. I have lived as 
much as four or five days together upon dried meat 
and coffee without sugar or cream. I have gotten so 
that wherever night overtakes me, I feel as if I were 
in my house. I sleep as well on the hard ground, with 
perhaps a root or stone under my ribs, as if I were in 
the softest bed. And I am quite well also. I hada 
severe spell of bilious fever in August, but I had a 
good friend to nurse me, and I got well in two weeks. 

Come to California immediately! Come in the 
steamer by way of Panama. You can get here in 
thirty or forty days, and what is that? Come, and I 
will be a good brother to you. You need not have a 
cent of money when you land, for I will divide gener- 
ously with you, and take you as full partner in my bus- 
iness. Most of the merchants in San Francisco can 
tell you where Iam. If you have not money suffi- 
cient to buy a horse and rigging to come to me, stop 
at a hotel, and send me a letter. I will come to you 
at the rate of two hundred miles a day. Come, for I 
want you as a partner in business. I have had two 
partners all along for the last two months; one of 
them, in whom I put the most confidence, has cheated 
me out of seven or eight hundred dollars. And he 
has done it in such a way that to appeal to court would 
do no good; I trusted to his word, without paper or 
any other witness. Idid not hear of it until last night, 
and today I have withdrawn from the concern, so that 
I am alone again. I will hereafter trust no man to 
any extent but a brother or long-tried friend. 

I enclose a small sample of California gold: get it 
made into two rings, one for our mother and the other 
for our sister. I dug it myself; I have many speci- 
mens like it, but cannot send larger pieces or more in 
a letter. Write to me—vwrite to San Francisco, 
Upper California. I remain your very affectionate 
brother. 

BENJAMIN Cory. 











A Holiday Retrospect 


THis is a banner year for everyone who has to do 
with books. The sellers have been at their wits’ ends 
for some time past to make even an approximate meet- 
ing of demands. The Macmillans are “sold out of 
everything, even the standard books.” They expected 
a rush, and thought they had prepared for it; but no 
human being could have foreseen the one that came 
on them. Everywhere one hears the same thing, and 
it is encouraging, not only because it shows that “good 
times” are on us, but that the public is prompt and 
glad to show its appreciation of the efforts made to 
produce books of superior order, both as to quality 
and dress. This is shown by the impossibility to fill 
the orders for the most expensive editions. The 7vn- 
nyson Memoir, for instance, was called for faster than 
the press could turn it off. R. H. Russell’s beautiful 
books sold with equal rapidity. The large stores were 
obliged to replace even the sample copies of Reming- 
ton’s Drawings, The Holy Grail, The Penfield Poster 
Calendar, as well at Gibson’s London, so absolutely 
worn out were they by eager buyers. 

Mr. Edward Arnold’s keenness of perception in pub- 
ishing this year, when adventure is in the air, such 
works as With Fire and Sword in the Sudan, 
British Central Africa, and Through Unknown 
African Countries, is amply demonstrated by their 
sale. . 
The Scribners’ beautiful store in New York was filled 
to overflowing; and the dignified men one is accus- 
tomed to see there, seemed transformed, as they flew 
about in the desperate effort to make every one in the 
vast throng feel that he or she was the most important 
one there. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. say. “Every book was sold be- 
fore it reached the counter,” and judging by the piles 
deposited in their cellar, they must have begun the 
new year with a plethoric bank account. 

Enormous sales greeted so many books that it is im- 
possible to mention a tithe of those that have made a 
record; but it may be interesting to know that the 
sales of 7he Christian can perhaps be best indicated 
by the fact that in one day alone they reached fifteen 
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hundred copies. Qzo ladis effectually refutes the 
idea that a book, however good, lasts only a month or 
so, for now that it is a year old it still pursues its 
sweeping march, finding it necessary to reproduce it- 
self many thousands of times to satisfy the demand of 
the public. 

Hugh Wynne, that delightful novel of Revolution- 
ary days, has reached its thirty-fifth thousand; while 
The Honorable Peter Stirling is by no means dead. 
On the contrary, he is so much alive that he is making 
acquaintance with his thirty-fifth edition; while 7%e 
Prisoner of Zenda is rioting in his forty-second. 


San Francisco publishers are equally satisfied with 
the holiday boom. Mr. Doxey reports an unprece- 
dented demand for all of his publications. The exquisite 
and timely book of Mary Elizabeth Parsons on the W7/d 
Flowers of California has been particularly success- 
ful, as has Hudson’s Z//e Hours ina Library. The 
bound volumes of the Zar’ rank third in the list of 
local demands. 

The sale of text-books by the American Book Com- 
pany for the last year have been very much larger 
than in any previous year; and the demand for supple- 
mental books is increasing at a rapid rate. 

Altogether, the outlook is most encouraging; for as 
the booksellers’ business is the first to feel the stress 
of hard times so it it the first to feel the influence of 
a proximate prosperity. We may not have a boom, 
but we shall certainiy have good times in the immedi- 
ate future. 

An Experiment in Reality’ 

IT WOULD be an interesting and valuable experiment 
if all the books in the world were locked away in dark. 
closets for a year and never opened. We should per- 
force turn to the ever-upen but rarely-read book of 
nature, and learn from it at first hand. Our school 
children would find a text-book in the universe itself, 
and learn to read things which most of them remain 
in ignorance of. That the proper study of mankind 
is man has been insisted upon for ages; yet we go on 


1The Workers — An Experiment in Reality By Walter 
A. Wyckoff. Chas. Scribner's Sons: New York: 1897. 
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studying words, words, words,— mere names of men 
and things, and we measure our knowledge by our 
ability to repeat words that somebody else has set down 
in a book. Some day a bookless school will be estab- 
lished, and we shall-marvel at the wisdom of its grad- 
uates, and the affluence of its founders. 

This is 4 propos of an experiment which a bookish 
man recently made of an effort to get at things directly, 
and not through the everlasting medium and tedium 
of printer’s ink. A certain professor of sociology at 
Princeton University, Wyckoff by name, somehow de- 
veloped a doubt as to the accuracy of his own teach- 
ings, which were based upon the written lore of others, 
which in turn was derived from other books, and so on 
ad infinitum, or nearly so. Probably the original 
fount of this alleged wisdom was some spectacled 
philosopher with a bald head and a fund of experience 
in the lecture-room, who by the aid of certain 4 priori 
rules and measurements, and certain other tools which 
he called deductions, constructed a something which he 
dubbed “sociology.” But Wyckoff got an idea that 
the thing was wrong somewhere; and so he doffed the 
pedagogic mortar-board and donned the laborer’s 
slouch-hat, to see if the thinking machine under it 
would not work with greater accuracy of movement. 
In other words, he dropped his books, and became a 
tramp, associating with men and things, and working 
for his daily bread and a place in the hay-loft at night 
like any other tramp-worker. His object was to get 
at the heart of things himself — to feel them pulsing 
with life, to touch and handle them himself, to see 
them as they are, and not as they are made to seem 
in books; to get at men and their ideas; to hear them 
talk, to see them eat, and work, and take their amuse- 
ments; to mould his own opinions on his own observa- 
tions; to take nothing 4 priori, but everything 4 fos- 
teriori ; to make his own deductions, and construct 
his own sociology. And the admirable way in which 
he has done it shows not only the excellence of his 
method, but the completeness of his mental equip- 
ment —too great to have been derived solely from 
books. Mr. Wyckoff started without money, and dur- 
ing his experiment which lasted two years, he de- 
pended on what he could earn as a worker. He was 
alternately a day-laborer, a hotel porter, a ditcher, a 
farm-hand, and a member of a logging camp. It was 
a varied experience, and his great powers of observa- 
tion have made his record a reliable one. He has not 
only produced an interesting and instructive book, but 
he has acquired an equipment for his vocation which 
will place him in the front rank of teachers, and give 
to the sociology taught by him a substantial basis of 
fact. So that what he calls an experiment in reality 
is a success all round. The public benefits by his 
book; he profits by his experience — and royalties; 
his students gain by his teaching. All of which tends 
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to prove, what many people have denied, namely, that 
there is such a thing as a science of sociology. 


Taine’s Last Book on France?! 


It 1s like a dip into the middle ages to read Tairte’s 
Journeys Through France. Yet it is only thirty-five 
years since these journeys were made. The rude con- 
ditions of life, the neglect of sanitation, the grinding 
poverty of the laborers, all suggest the seventeenth 
rather than the nineteenth century. The debt which 
France owes to Napoleon, nick-named the Little, is out- 
lined in every chapter of this book, though M. Taine 
did not intend it. The filth and squalor and fest- 
breeding conditions of towns like Marseilles were to a 
great extent wiped away as if by a touch of magic 
under the third Napoleon’s beneficent but costly sway; 
and the huge monument with which the Marseillais 
testified their gratitude to the emperor was a very ap- 
propriate recognition of his work. True, the volatile 
citizens afterwards filled with concrete the carved 
dedication, “Vapoleon J/7. Marseille Reconnarsant,” 
yet the words showed plainly beneath the stucco, as 
the hygienic measures he inaugurated showed through 
the filth. 

In Lyons Taine took a look at the silk weaving in- 
dustry. 

Here a workman earns from a shilling (twenty-four 
cents) to five shillings, an average of two shillings and 
sixpence. The silk is brought to them; they steal a 
little of it, and damp the rest to make up the weight. 
There are as many as two hundred prosecutions for 
this in a year. The middlemen between the employers 
and the workmen often claim the daughters of the 
latter as the price of their favor. I went into the 
workroom of a silkweaver in order to ask my way. He 
was asleep over his work. It was a wretched, lean, 
sallow face, with a black tuft of beard, and washed- 
out eyes. Many of these workmen have to ply their 
task in unhealthy attitudes. They save nothing, and 
the intervals of idleness are terrible. 


These, of course, were hand-weavers, using a loom 
which was little if any better than those in use in 
Egypt four thousand years ago, and the sanitary and 
moral condition of the workers were in accord with 
their primitive industrialism. 

The book is full of interest. Interspersed with 
these and similar descriptions of the rude life of the 
people are beautiful passages setting forth the de- 
lightful nature of the country. Here again, — 


“Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 


But as the French themselves say, “ous avons 


,” 


changé tout cela. 


1Journeys Through France, Being Impressions of the 
Provinces. By H. A. Taine, D. C. I Henry Holt & 
Company: New York: Io8. 











An Astronomical Memoir! 


THE introductory note gives Doctor Holden’s reason 
for writing his memorials of the Bonds. No adequate 
biography of either father or son had been written. 
The author is related to the wife of Professor George 
Bond, and at the request of her daughters he has put 
into this permanent shape the memoranda in their 
possession. 

The book is divided into the introductory note, five 
chapters, and an appendix, consisting of a list of their 
writings. The first chapter deals with William Cranch 
Bond, and gives a brief account of the early family. 
He was a watch-maker and earned enough at his trade 
to maintain the family and to permit a mild indulgence 
in instruments with which to pursue his then avoca- 
tion. His first astronomical instrument was a sun-dial 
and a string, with which he plotted the stars. Event- 
ually, in 1839, the beginnings were made toward the 
Harvard College Observatory, and he became its first 
Director. 

The second chapter is devoted to his son, George 
Phillips Bond, who was made the second Director of 
the Observatory upon the death of his father. 

Chapter three consists of extracts from the diaries 
of Professor George Bond during his visits to Europe 
in 1851 and 1863, while chapter four is made up of 
selections from his personal correspondence from 1852 
to 1865. 

Chapter five is an account of the scientific writings 
of both father and son, and in order that the reader 
shall make a true estimate of their services, he is 
shown briefly the conditions which existed in this 
country in the beginning of the present century, and 
the part our early scientific men have taken in the 
foundation of American science. The author is qual- 
ified to pass judgment on their work since he has fol- 
lowed their footsteps along some of their chosen lines. 

The chapters of especial interest to the general 
reader are the third and fourth. It is fascinating to 
one of our day to read of conversations with men 
whom we have been taught to regard as the shining 
lights of science; Leverrier, Foucault, D’Arrest, Bessel, 
Struve, Von Humboldt, and it is gratifying to read 
that men of their rank showed honor to our man of 
science. Doctor Holden intimates that the present 
volume is the first chapter of a history of early 
American Astronomy. It is to be hoped that other 
chapters may be forthcoming, for a glimpse of the 
personal side of the lives of great men is always a 
source of helpful interest, and the author understands 
thoroughly how to bring out the valuable in such 
material. 


'Memorials of William Cranch Bond, Director of Har- 
vard Colle ge Observatory, 1840-1859 and of hisson, George 
Phillips Bond, Director of the same Observatory, 1859- 
1865. By Edward S. Holden, Director of the Lick Obser- 
vatory. San Francisco: C. A. Murdock & Co.: 1897. 
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A Delightful Irish Book' 


ONE reads so much of Aubrey De Vere in the Tenny- 
son Memoirs, that it is with ever increasing surprise 
that one turns page after page of the Recollections of 
Aubrey De Vere himself without finding a reference 
to Tennyson. There is as great a difference between 
the two books as exists between Ireland and England 
themselves. Everyone who has a bit of affection for 
the Irish should read Aubrey De Vere. A genial, 
half-rollicking exposition of the Irish character per- 
vades the book. Story after story is told, each irre- 
sistibly funny; while the Irish “ bulls” are gems. The 
writer’s keen sympathy for that heedless, amusing, 
fiery, warm-hearted, unjust, generous, fun-making, 
fighting contrariety, the Irishman, is really beautiful. 
Whatever Pat may have brought on himself, he is at 
least understood by Aubrey de Vere. And none save 
those who have a drop of the blood in their veins can 
understand this heterogeneous nature — the nature 
that caused Paley to feel really sorry for the Arch- 
bishop of York, who said that in fifty years of married 
life he and his wife had never had a difference. If 
there is anything that an Irishman rises up in revolt 
against, it is monotonous perfection. 

Aubrey De Vere explains why the Irish are so rarely 
consistent, and generally rush from one idea to an- 
other. It is because they think so much and so fast 
that one thought crowds another out. Not every one 
sees that we are apt to mistake a surplus of material 
for a lack of it. A few years ago there was a story, 
possibly in Harfer’s: A settler returned to his home 
to find his wife and children had been murdered by In- 
dians. The man stunned by the horror of it kept re- 
peating: “It’s perfectly ridiculous!” The incongruity 
was not amusing, it was tragic. 

Aubrey De Vere tells a story that reminds us of 
that one, with the tragic left out. He tells of an 
agent whose absolute fearlessness alone, had many 
times been the sole means of saving his own life. One 
time he had meunted a flight of steps going to a house 
where some tenants had promised to meet him, and 
pay their rents. The steps as wel! as the streets were 
thronged; he stood on the highest step with his bailiff 
beside him. Through the crowd a man pushed his 
way and up the steps, drew a pistol, placed its barrel 
close against the breast of his intended victim, the 
agent, and fired. The pistol flashed in the pan. The 
crowd divided; and the stranger escaped. The in- 
tended victim turned, clutched the bailiff round the 
shoulders, exclaiming: “This is your doing! |It was you 
who set him on!” The bailiff replied: “Sure it was 
not I! Your honor knows I would be the last man to 
do anything of that kind.” The fearless old man 


'Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. Edward Arnold: 
New York: 1897. 
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buttoned up his great coat, and strode down the steps, 
red with wrath, exclaiming, “I was never more in- 
sulted in my life!” 

Mr. De Vere gives an example of Irish welcome 
that puts our boasted Southern hospitality into the 
shade. The great O’Connell was standing in frort of 
his hall door haranguing a large body of men, who 
had chosen him as arbiter in some local dispute, when 
a carriage containing four ladies drove up. O’Con- 
nell immediately walked up to them, and raising his 
hat welcomed them as cordially as if they had been 
old friends, although realizing that he had never seen 
them. Before they had got half way through their 
excuses for intruding he assured them that none were 
necessary ; that the country was a wild one; that 
Derrinac was the home of every passer-by, and that his 
housekeeper would show them to their rooms at once. 

Mr. De Vere thus ends the story: “My English 
friends accepted his hospitality for several days, and 
his family showed them the loveliest objects in that 
enchanting region, and especially that ruined church 
on the seashore which O’Connell had taken as a model 
for the chapel he had added to his own house, and 
in which he daily made his meditation. When making 
their farewell thanks they presented him with their 
cards. “I am glad to learn your names,” he said, 
“because that makes it all the more likely that we 
may meet again ; but I should never have asked for 
them.” 

One of the many things that make Mr. De Vere’s 
book so interesting is that his habit of quoting from 
his own letters written at the time the events hap- 
pened, gives an actuality and intensity to the Recol- 
/ections that recollections alone could not possess. 
There is a vivid understanding that would be well- 
nigh impossible after years had dulled the keen edge 
of feeling. A letter he wrote to Sara Coleridge just 
after his father’s death will perhaps show this:— 


Your prayers for my mother have been heard. She - 


thinks only of him, not of self. It is said that ma- 
ternal love is the most unselfish of the affections. I 
am now disposed to think that a wife’s affection is 
more unselfish still. A mother sometimes seems to 
regard her child as in some sort her own property, 
and when it is snatched away, to feel amerced of her 
own. My mother always felt as if she belonged to 
her husband. The expression of her countenance is 
changed: much that belonged to it is gone, and some- 
thing new has come into it. It was otherwise on the 
death of her two young daughters. 

While all may not agree with Mr. De Vere’s feeling 
that the maternal love is stronger than the wifely, it 
shows the wonderful understanding he had of the great- 
est sorrow that could come to his mother. 

Mr. de Vere gives an amusing incident showing how 
Wordsworth’s honesty would not be suppressed. Once 
when they were looking at a mountain, Wordsworth 
exclaimed: “Travelers often make their boast of Swiss 
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mountains, on being two or three times as high as the 
English; but I reply that the clouds gather so low on 
them that half of them remains out of sight” I an- 
swered, perhaps dryly, ‘‘That is true.” He resumed, 
making the same statement several times in different 
forms: and I made no defense of Switzerland, remem- 
bering that it was folly to,— 


“ Beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall.” 


It might be inexpedient to do battle with the pro- 
phet and priest of the English mountains as he stood 
on his own ground. ‘You cannot see those boasted 
Swiss mountains when the clouds hang so low.” “Cer- 
tainly not,” I answered. After a pause he spoke 
again: “ But I must admit you know they are there.” 
His characteristic veracity triumphed unaided over, 
his patriotism,— when he met with no opposition. 

Mr. de Vere greatly admired Gerald Griffin, a 
young friend who lived in a small village not far from 
his own home. Griffin, an independent young fellow, 
wrote cleverly for several years before his talent was 
appreciated, but jumped into sudden fame when his 
“‘Collegians” appeared. Mr. de Vere describes this 
work as presenting the ‘‘best picture existing of 
Irish peasant life—at once the most vivid and the 
most accurate. Its comic parts are the most comic, 
and jits tragic the most tragic, to be found in Irish 
literature.” 

Whatever point of life he tells us of, whether his- 
tory, humanity in general, or the superior individual 
merits he knows so well, travel, anecdote, politics. 
or religion, one is conscious of the fine feeling that 
makes the gentleman—and one worthy to bear the his- 
toric name he inherited. 

The latter part of the book is more serious. He 
tells of his submission to the Catholic Church, and 
how it was brought about by careful reasoning; and 
we can be very sure no man of Mr. de Vere’s intel- 
lect and intelligence took this step lightly. 

There is a carefully written chapter on the great 
Irish famine of 1846-1850. While sympathizing 
keenly with the sufferings of the unhappy people he 
loves, he strives to be absolutely just. 

Mr. de Vere half promises us another volume. We 
trust we shall not be disappointed. 


The Non-Religion of the Future! 


M. GuyYAu, in his interesting work of this title, 
which Henry Holt & Co. have just published, runs 
gayly amuck among the metaphysicians and theolo- 
gians both, with the obvious intention of bringing con- 
fusion to all. He has a keen-pointed lance and much 
pedal agility; but the wounds he makes are but 


By M. 
Price. $3. 


'The Non-Religion of the Future. Guyau. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co: 1897. 
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skin-deep. Even on these he has so deftly applied a 
healing balm that one forgets the momentary sting in 
the prolonged interest of the cure. 

The effort to explain things—to find a direction 
and a purpose in the universe — which is the under- 
lying principle of all religions from fetichism to Chris- 
tianity, is nothing but “metaphysics” to M. Guyau; 
and because men have universally refused to designate 
it by any other sound than that which “religion” 
spells, the confusion of Babel has fallen on the world 
of theologians, evolutionists, e¢ hoc genus omne, indis- 
criminately. The speculations of Herbert Spencer 
concerning the Unknowable, which have done more 
than the work of any dozen men to effect a reconcilia- 
lion between religion and science, are to M. Guyau but 
“‘an abuse of language” because they are not labeled 
“metaphysics” in big letters. The Nicene creed 
should doubtless be similarly classified, as should the 
whole of the book of Genesis and half of the Psalms 
of David. And this is where M. Guyau’s lance makes 
nothing but a pin-prick, and the bugaboo-mask of his 
“non-religion” falls away. For he does not mean that 
the future holds no place for religion; but that the 
verbiage of theology and metaphysics shall be changed 
about. “A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet;” and perhaps the consolations of metaphysics 
will be as potent in the future as the consolations of 
what, for the sake of mutual understanding, we now 
call religion. Many people do not know what meta- 
physics is; but when they learn that it is the biggest 
half of their Bible and the whole of their belief in im- 
mortality, they may be willing to exchange the small 
coins of thought for a counter more pleasing to the 
fastidious taste of M. Guyau. 

After this little tilting match*among the diction- 
aries, M. Guyau ambles pleasantly along the well- 
beaten tracks of primitive man, in search of religious 
physics. The respective schools of innate and derived 
theology are lightly challenged, but without awaiting 
a reply, the active Frenchman harks back into the 
realms of religious metaphysics and religious morals, 
where he has much to say of genuine interest, though 
not strictly to the point. The dissolution of dogmatic 
faith in modern society forms the text of the second 
part of his work; and this leads naturally to the 
conclusion embodied in Part Third, on the substitution 
of metaphysical hypothesis for dogma, which brings 
us back to the place we started from. And here we 
beg to leave M. Guyau. He takes us on a pretty ex- 
cursion, and tells us lots of interesting things. But 
somehow when we get back we don’t seem to have 
many new ideas, — except, perhaps, on the problem of 
the diminishing population of France, which came up 
en passent, At times M. Guyau reminds us of the 
days when we got lost in the bosky dells of Comte, 
where we could see nothing but primroses and hear 





nothing but purling brooks,— while all the time w 
were hungry for meat. 


The Origin of Religions! 


“ Existing men are the descendants of people wh 
have had religions, in all probability, for over a mil 
lion years.” This belief is expressed in the last chap- 
ter of Grant Allen’s scholarly treatise on 7he Lv0du 
tion of the Idea of God. 

As implied by the title of his work, Mr. Allen does 
seek the origin of religious ideas,in the theory of in- 
tuitive belief jin a deity, nor in the orthodox creed 
of supernatural revelation. With him and the large 
body of thinkers with whom he is commonly grouped, 
the conception of a Supreme Being is one that has 
been slowly developed in the human mind by the con- 
ditions surrounding it. For a million years men have 
been trying to find an explanation of the world around 
them and the ideas’ within them, by the construction 
of theories of superhuman beings. These have gen- 
erally been of such malevolence that humanity has 
only recognized them in the whirlwind and tem- 
pest, in heat and cold, in famine and disease. 
Beginning as the ghosts of defunct warriors which 
people the air as numerously as their descendants 
cover the earth, these deified spirits fought among 
themselves, suffered hunger and thirst, and brought 
dire distress to those among their worshipers who 
failed to propitiate them by generous offerings of 
weapons and food. With the growth of priesthoods, 
jealousies among the votaries led to differentiation of 
the contending gods, and ultimate supremacy of the 
victorious among them. In this way, “from an infi- 
nite incoherent homogeneity” of disembodied human 
spirits, came an increasingly “definite, coherent he- 
terogeneity ” in which each divine personage acquired 
attributes of marked distinctiveness as great as those 
of the Grecian mythology, for example, in which the 
characteristics of every god and goddess were as well 
known to the people as were those of their own friends 
and neighbors. 

All this is familiar to the average reader, and at 
first sight it appears as though Grant Allen is repeat- 
ing a story often told before. So he is, but he has 
added much to the tale. He has carried the ghost 
theory a step forward, and made some new applica- 
tions of it. 

The student of theology will find much to ponder 
over in this learned and comprehensive work. It is 
written in Grant Allen’s simple style, which gives in 
terest and lucidity to the most abstruse and difficult 
subjects. The book itself is so well made and of such 
comfortable print, that it is a delight to read It. 


1The Evolution of the Idea of God. By Grant Allen 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.: 1507. Price $3. 
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At the Cross Roads! 


A CLEVER woman once said: “I wish more novels 
were written about ordinary people in possible circum- 
stances of life. I am tired of sensational stories, 
with dialogues so clever that no human being could 
possibly reel them out off hand; and I am equally tired 
of the squabbles and tribulations of a lot of children 
who happen at the end of one series of difficulties to 
get married, and then are hung up high and dry out of 
sight, with no earthly reason why their squabbles 
should not continue through many tiresome years.” 
This woman should read 4¢ the Cross Roads, by Miss 
F. F. Montrésor. While quite out of the common, it 
is yet distinctly human, with most understandable 
characters. It begins with the first meeting of a 
young woman and her lover, after an absence of six 
or more years spent by him in State’s prison, because 
a jury had found him guilty of acrime. His sweet- 
heart, sure of his innocence, (though one feels sure 
she would never have admitted his guilt,) resented 
every insinuation of doubt, and as her relatives felt 
she was lowering herself and all belonging to her by 
her determination to stand by her lover, she left her 
family and lived quite alone until such time as her 
love could come to her. They marry, and as a tigress 
fights for her young, she fights society for the man 
she loves. Her whole character is an illustration of 
the maternal instinct that assumes such strength in 
some women that it alone is responsible for many a 
marriage. She has strong allies in money and social 
position, (Mr. Grant Allen did not give his “ Woman 
Who Did” any sort of a fighting chance when he made 
her poor,) and it is interesting to see how she uses 
them in her conflict with the world. There is more to 
the book than the story: it shows the complex, subtle 
effects on the human character of injustice, selfish- 
ness, love, and faith. 


Cuba in War-Time? 


WHEREVER Richard Harding Davis takes his readers 
he proves an excellent guide; and when he joins forces 
with Frederic Remington, as he did on his recent trip 
to Cuba, the published results leave nothing to the 
imagination. Cuda in War-7ime contains some of 
Remington’s best work; and Davis has never done any- 
thing better. Like most of his writing, its strength 
is in its simplicity. It is a plain narrative of what 
he saw there; and it is so graphic that illustrations by 
anyone but Remington would be superfluous. In terse 
language that is far removed from fine writing, Davis 
tells what he saw of the gruesome war which the 
Spaniards are carrying on with their own kin in the 

‘At the Cross Roads. By F. F. Montrésor. 
ton & Co.: New York: 1897. Price, $1:50. 

2Cuba in ‘War-Time. By Richard Harding Davis. 
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sunny island, where their heartless policy seems likely 


to bring their nation to destruction. And of course 
Remington in his way is equally skilful in delineation. 
The story of the fight which the patriots are mak- 
ing has often been told, but this book is like a mov- 
ing panorama. It leaves nothing untouched; and the 
reader gets a comprehensive yet detailed view of the 
whole subject. 
Revolting as the picture is of the barbarous meth- 
ods of Spanish warfare, it is difficult for-one who in 
times of peace has witnessed the gratuitous crielty of 
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the Cubans to their dumb animals to feel any deep 
sympathy for them even in their present sufferings. 
There is much pain in the world which is not of man’s 
making; but before this war Cuba was a paradise 
wherever the wretched inhabitants did not make a 
corner of hell of it by their own wanton cruelty; and 
no one could visit the island without wishing a dozen 
times a day for a thunderbolt to strike some of them 
dead. We have all the sympathy in the world for 
patriots struggling for political freedom; but the 
groans of generations of tortured beasts have dead- 
ened our pity for the cruel race which is now engaged 
in spasms of self-destruction, for that is all it 
amounts to. 

Cuba has great strategic value, as Captain Mahan 
has so well shown; and in time it will be of great im- 
portance to us. But there is not a soldier in our army 
whose life is not worth a hundred of those who are 
fighting on either side in Cuba; and there is nothing 
in this book that tends to prove the contrary. If 
interference is made to save the Cubans, it will be un- 
justifiable. If, however, we feel that Cuba, as a spot 
of earth, is needful or useful to us, then let us take it, 
and establish a branch society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals even before we construct sewers 
and clean out their filthy streets. 


How to Build a Home! 


This is one of the most satisfactory helps to the 
home maker we have ever seen. Itis full of valuable 
suggestions that appeal to the very rich, the moder- 
ately well-off, and the unfortunately straitened, alike. 

How many people after getting into a house, that 
they have thought over and planned and re-planned, 
are conscious of a feeling of keen disappointment 
that some little thing is not as they wish. It would 
have been “ just as easy” to have it right as wrong — 
if they had only “thought of it in time.” By keeping 
this book of a hundred and fifty odd close-written 
pages at hand, there seems no valid reason for com- 
mitting any blunder. 

Mr. Moore does not go deeply into the esthetics 
of home-making. He does not tell how to drape a 
picture or what period of furniture to buy, but he 
does show how to have space that will contain the 
furniture to the best advantage, and how to have a 
cellar the comfort of which will permeate the entire 
house. He tells how to guard against fire, that bane 
of the country house, and how to have the dining room 
comfortable and inviting at all seasons of the year, 
how to place windows to have full benefit of them and 
avoid their inconveniences. He arranges for every 
possible thing the house-keeper must provide for, 
coal bins and chests in cellar, milk room, trunk room, 


'How to Build a Home. By F.C. Moore. Practical 
Ills. Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00. 
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moth-proof room, linen room, to say nothing of ser- 
vants’ quarters, dress-closets,— in short, every little 
cubby hole that does its share in making life pleas- 
ant. 

He tells exactly how to mix the mortar, how to 
hang windows, how to put in stoves, how to build 
chimneys that will draw, how to deaden walls, how to 
make a house warm in winter and cool in summer, 
how to get the utmost use of the piazza without the 
disadvantage of too great shade, how to protect the 
piazza steps from the effect of rain, how to ventilate 
the attic, how to make rooms rat and mouse proof. 
He suggests many little points about bath rooms, that 
the plumber may object to, but the comfort they will 
give during years of use will amply repay one for the 
argument. 

Keeping this book at hand will not only give one 
many invaluable ideas, but will be money in the owner’s 
pocket as well. His suggestion on page 41, about 
the systematic examinations of the plans will mean a 
great deal to the person building if followed. Also, 
what Mr. Moore says on page 68 in regard to penalties 
will be an “ eye-opener” that may save many dollars, 
and many days of annoyance. 

All specifications for building are given in a lucid 
manner. Any one fortunate enough to have this 
book, while contemplating building, will have more 
cause to be grateful to Mr. Moore than perhaps he or 
she will realize, unless they have built a house with- 
out it. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (Allen Reprint)! 


IT Is scarcely necessary to refer in detail to the ex- 
cellences of this great work: it is known wherever the 
English language is spoken for its scholarship, thor- 
oughness, and completeness. It treats of 250,000 
subjects; it has steadily improved since the first edi- 
tion in 1771. Keeping pace with the century’s intel- 
lectual growth, the Aritannica presents the gathered 
knowledge of the world. It is as good as a library of 
a thousand volumes. Many have wanted this magnifi- 
cent work but have’been unable to buy it. There isan 
offer in our advertising colums this month of a special 
limited edition of this work that brings it within the 
reach of all our readers. 

The aim of the publishers seems to be to place this 
great work in ‘every home, which is most commend- 
able. 

A French Detective Story.’ 

A Goop detective story is interesting reading once 
in a while, notwithstanding the fact that the daily 
paper is a continuous detective story, as it were. 


' Encyclopedia Britannica (Allen Reprint). Henry G. 
Allen & Co.: New York: 1897. 


2The Crime of the Boulevard. By Jules Clarétie 
= by Mrs. Carlton A. Kingsbury. Fenno & Co. 
1.25. 
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The unraveling of this mystery of the Boulevard by 
modern invention, not only shows the strides that 
science is making in furthering the ends of justice, 
but equally shows the terrible danger of condemning 
on circumstantial evidence alone. 

The book is written in a concentrated style, and the 
attention of the reader is well held by those haunting 
eyes of the victim all through the putting together of 
the clues and the ferreting out of the suspected per- 
sons; but the final solving is done in a retrospective 
vein that is less exciting, and inclines one to think 
that Mons. Clarétie himself takes more pleasure in 
writing that pathos of which he is past master. 

The translation is excellent — almost too good in 
fact, for it gives one the impression that the author is 
English and writing in his mother tongue. One does 
not like to be constantly conscious of reading a trans- 
lation, but yet it seems a pity to lose a shade of Mons. 
Clarétie’s delicate, pathetic style. The subject mat- 
ter may have something to do with this, however. An 
absolutely perfect translation is difficult of accom- 
plishment: a too liberal one is jerky; too free a one 
loses the individuality of the author. But of the two 
the latter is far preferable, for the hypercritical can 
always go to the original. 

There are vivid descriptions of that gay Paris that 
becomes insane in its pursuit of a sensation; and one 
feels that Mons. Clarétie is mourning over the decad- 
ence of that city so dear to the heart of every 
Frenchman. 

Briefer Notice 

Exiled from Two Lands,' by E. T. Tomlinson, isa 
crudely woven story of a pair of young lovers, who 
being exiled from France, found themselves yet 
further exiled from the home of the girl's parents in 
New France. They make their home. far from civili- 
zation, upon the banks of the St. Lawrence, where the 
young husband leaves his fair wife languishing at 
home while he makes frequent trading expeditions. 
She spends many years hoping for the forgiveness of 
her parents, and at last she returns from a long jour- 
ney to France in search of her mother, to find her in 
her own home. The story is told as a dream by one of 
a party of young tourists who years afterwards find 
their ruined home. 


WE BELIEVE many thousand Oliver Optic boys still 
exist. If this is so they will probably enjoy the sixth 
volume in “ The Blue and the Gray Series” as much as 
the rest of the library compiled by its genial author. 
At the Front* is the continued history of the River- 
jawn Regiment in which all the characters rise to 
higher rank for acts of marvelous courage and daring. 

1Exiled from Two Lands. 
ton: Lee and Shepard: 1847. 


2At the Front. Blueand Gray Series. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard: 188. 
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Mr. Lucas has filled a much felt want in compiling 
his attractive book.’ Everyone who knows anything 
about the book of average children’s verse knows 
what an amount of trash is put forth, with pictures 
often far better than the jingle they illustrate. This 
(being without pictures to distract, while tastefully 
bound) is just the book to beguile the tired child; and 
at the same time interest the reader. There is enough 
of the familiar to arouse a tender recollection of the 
time when we, coddled on our grandfather's lap, list- 
ened breathlessly to the exciting -account of John 
Gilpin’s famous ride, or breathed a small sigh of re- 
gret that “Old Grimes is dead, that good old man,” 
or quivered with anxiety lest that foolish little fly 
would accept the spider’s alluring invitation. 

But the fortunate little ones of nowadays have the 
advantage of us, for we had no Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who is waiting in the pages of this book to charm 
not only the babies, but those of larger growth as 
well; and Browning, Herrick, Blake, and many others, 
wait to do their share, too. 


THE Photographic Zimes Almanac* for the current 
year, as for many years past, is a volume that no 
photographer, professional or amateur, can do with- 
out. The art has been making such strides in meth- 
ods, appliances, apparatus, and especially in artistic 
effects, that to keep up with the times requires the pos- 
session of the best authorities on the subject. One 
of these is undoubtedly this 4/anac, full of prac- 
tical suggestions, illustrated by hundreds of charming 
pictures. The arts of reproducing photographic 
prints by half-tone plates and several of the color 
processes are delightfully exemplified. 


Mr. HAVENS has gathered into a small volume® the 
writings on longevity of many good authorities and 
illustrious examples. They do not always agree with 
each other, and yet all tend to the doctrine that mod- 
eration in eating and drinking and plenty of fruit in 
the diet are conducive to long life. Distilled water. 
too, has its advocates. In general the recipes for 
longevity are something like that of a man who ad- 
vertised to provide a method of making a pair of 
boots last twenty yearsin good condition. When people 
applied for his recipe, he directed them to oil the 
boots thoroughly once in six months and between oil- 
ings to wrap them up carefully and set them in a dry 
closet. 


14 Book of Verses for Children. Compiled by Edward 


Verrail Lucas. Henry Holt & Co.: New York: 1308. 
Price, $2.00. 

2The American Annual of Photography and Photo- 
graphic Times Almanuc for 1898. The Scoville & Adams 
Company of New York. 


3The Possibility of Living 2-0 Years. Compiled by 
F. C. Havens: San Francisco. The Tw. Hundred Com- 
pany. For sale in San Francisco by K. H. Mitchell. 





























INFLUENCE OF EXERCISE ON GROWTH.—The results 
of measurements made on naval cadets at Annapolis 
by Surgeon Henry G. Beyer are described by him with 
a view to determining the exact effect of exercise on 
growth. We quote as follows from an abstract in 
Modern Medicine: 


Special observations were made from 188 cadets 
who engaged daily in systematic gymnasium work, be- 
ginning with light calisthenic work and leading to 
heavy gymnastic work and drills, the observations 
covering a period of three years. 

The results obtained were compared with the nor- 
mal annual absolute growth calculated from 4,537 
cadets of previous years. During the four years of 
systematic exercise there was an average gain in 
height over and above normal growth of 26.6 millime- 
ters, or over 1 inch. The record tables show an in- 
crease in weight of 35 kilos., or 77 pounds. These 
figures show that weight is more easily influenced by 
exercise than is height. The increase in lung capa- 
city is 1,722 liters. The average annual increase in 
strength, calculated from 605 cadets, for the years 
from sixteen to twenty-one is 56.6 kilos.; whiie that 
due to gymnasium exercise is 235 kilos., exceeding 
the normal nearly five times. 


WILLIAM KEITH is receiving the honor due him in 
London. A private exhibition of his work by Richard 
Brackenbury of Palace Court is being very well at- 
tended. The paintings are receiving especial praise 
from the London press, and members of the royal 
family have become enthusiastic admirers of the 
American artist. Princess Hohenlohe, grand-niece of 
the Queen, is seen at the exhibition very frequently. 
Lord Seymour, Lady Haye, Lord Rosebury and his 
daughter, beside 4 number of others, have shown ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm. 

A number of the eighteen paintings sent are 
already destined to stay in England, and it is possible 
that Mr. Keith himself will accept the urgent invita- 
tion of London admirers and visit England in the 
spring. ‘Mr. Keith’s latest paintings are especially 
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interesting in conception. The mysterious and poetic 
in his art is very pronounced, and the rapidity with 
which these conceptions appear upon canvas is mar- 
velous. 


THE third and fourth volumes of Gosszp of the Cen- 
tury are announced for early publication by The Mac- 
millan Company, under the title of “Social Hours with 
Celebrities,” by the late Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne. These 
two volumes are edited by the author’s sister, Miss R. 
H. Busk, and contain sixty-six illustrations whose 
range, from Renan to Zola, and from Louis Philippe to 
Cartouche, gives some idea of the scope of the text. 
The chief actors of the century in the fields of litera- 
ture, politics, religion, music, art, and the drama, live 
under the pen of this entertaining woman, and the 
spice of personal reminiscence is as keen here as it 
was in the Gossip of the Century for the cultivated 
man who knows Paris and London, or whose reading 
has given him the necessary breadth of outlook. 


A GERMAN PuRITAN objects to our illustration to 
the toast 'of “The Absent Ones,” in the December 
number, as being “good drawing but bad morals.” He 
reminds us of a story of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. 
Bok, and the Ladies Home Journal. Mr. Bok ob- 
jected that one of Mr. Kipling’s characters drank a 
cocktail; and he asked Mr. Kipling to telegraph the 
name of a beverage more suited to the readers of his 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Kipling promptly wired back 
the answer: “Make it Mellin’s Food!” Our critic is 
hereby authorized to make a corresponding change in 
the text of his copy of the December OVERLAND. 


ALGERNON Dupres. “ Sesquipedelian” is a good 
word, and no other has just the same meaning. If you 
prefer to take your literature diluted to words of one 
syllable, you might read the New England Primer or 
Mr. Munsey’s confidential talks with his readers. 
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The [lissing Word Contest 


AS ANNOUNCED in the last number of the OVERLAND, 
the missing word contest was closed on January 
20th. In response to our inquiry addressed to the 
Postmaster-General, we have received a communica- 
tion from Harrison J. Barrett, Esq., Acting Assistant 
Attorney-General, under date of December 22d, in 
which, while sanctioning the general form of our con- 
test, he takes exception to the award of a special 
prize of $50 to the first person supplying the missing 
word. He says:— 

“Tt is merely a matter of chance as to which 
answer reaches your hands first. For instance, while 
a contestant in New York may have shown more dili- 
gence and knowledge in finding the missing word, yet 
a contestant in San Francisco, who did not discover 
the word for two or three days later, would receive 
the $50 prize, as his answer would be in your hands 
first.” 

Theoretically, this is true; but, as a matter of fact, 
the first correct answer received in this office came 
from New York. Despite this official objection, how- 
ever, the special prize will be paid to Miss H. M. 
Duckwitz of 704 West End Avenue, New York City, 
whose answer was received on October 4th. 

The prize fund itself amounts to $369, being 
formed of ten per cent of all subscriptions received in 
this contest. This, added to the special prize of $50. 
makes a total of $419, which in view of the premature 
closing of the contest, the publishers of the OVERLAND 
have decided to increase to $700. This sum will 
therefore be divided among the successful com- 
petitors, of whom there are a great many. 

The missing word is “World,” and the sentence is 
from Hawthorne’s Howse of Seven Gables. It may 
be found in chapter XVII, and in the Riverside 
edition it is the eighteenth line of page 318. The 
full sentence is, “The WORLD had fled away from these 
two wanderers.” 

The premature closing of the contest will work no 
injustice to contestants, since it is now apparent that 
if it had been kept open until the prize fund had 
amounted to the full thousand dollars, the proportion 
of correct answers to the whole would not only have 
been maintained, but largely increased; for the ratio 
of correct answers is growing greater as time passes, 
due no doubt to continued search among the New 
England classics. 

The contest has cost considerably more than it has 
yielded to the OVERLAND; but the extensive advertis- 
ing the magazine has received is proving of great 
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value Many new subscriptions have been received 
from persons who have seen copies sent to contest- 
ants, and who did not care to enter the competition: 
and inquiries for advertising space show the increased 
interest taken by business men in the new ten-cent 
OVERLAND. The co-operation of readers is invited to 
second the efforts we are making to produce a good 
American magazine, by bringing it to the notice of 
their acquaintances; and our thanks are tendered to 
the many friends of the OVERLAND who have thus fur- 
thered its interests in the past. The new competition 
announced herewith is not open to any of the objec- 
tions raised by the Attorney-General, since the 
element of chance is entirely eliminated, and every 
contestant wins a prize. 


The Photographic Contest 


January 20th. Every mail brings votes from sub- 
scribers in the Photographic Contest; but the number 
of coupons received in favor of Mr. Douglas Cooper’s 
exquisite picture entitled “Meditation” is so far in 
excess of those received in favor of any of its com- 
petitors that, as the last forms are going to press, we 
feel justified in announcing the winner of the first 
prize. The other prizes, however, cannot be awarded 
until next month, because of the close voting and the 
delay in the receipt of the coupons. The first prize 
is therefore awarded to 

Douglas Cooper, 56 Ford Street, 
Ogdensburg, New York 
For the photograph numbered one in this competition, 
entitled *‘ Meditation.” 


The Chinese and the Cable 


A curious incident characteristic of the proverbial 
conservatism of the Chinese occurred when the first 
cable was laid along the coast from Pekin to Shanghai, 
says the 7elegraph Age. Soon after it was laid, a 
lottery drawing came off in Pekin, in which many of 
the residents of Shanghai held tickets. One of the 
gamblers so far overcame his distrust of the cable as 
to have the winning numbers sent him, and he bought 
the tickets bearing them from his more sceptical 
townsmen, realizing a small fortune on the transaction. 
About the same time there was a scanty rice crop in 
the upper provinces, and a Shanghai merchant tele- 
graphed to Pekin instructions to buy heavily, the ulti- 
mate result being that he sold out at an immense 
profit, and retired in opulence. After two or three 
practical lessons of this nature, the Chinese came to 
the realization of the fact that the telegraph is a good 
thing to have around. 











THE NOBLEST WORK 


WHAT SAN FRANCISCO HAS DONE AND IS DOING TO HELP THE 
SICK ONES OF THE WORLD 


ONE of the most pleasant evidences of the 

benefit that true civilization is to the 
world, is that shown by the clearly demon- 
strated fact that mankind is doing more to 


help his fellowman in distress than ever be- 


fore in the history of the world. This is as it 
should be, doubtless, but it is none the less 
pleasing to reflect on, and to those who do 
most to bring about this most delightful 
state of things is not due any less credit 
because they do what we all ought to do — 
and that in which so many of us fail. As 
clear a case of this grand spirit as there 
may be cited is that of the determined 
effort that some distinguished members of 
the medical profession have made of late 
years to help the poor mortals who have to 
lie on beds of pain and anguish; who have 
to sigh when others laugh; who have to feel 
that there is nothing for them in life, when 
the rest of the world is going along buoy- 
antly happy, and who sometimes wish they 
had not been born. And who is there that 
can imagine a nobler thing than a life de- 
voted to helping others — especially when 
they need help so sorely? The same spirit 
is shown in the child that is kind enough to 
give away the few dollars that it may have 
saved to make brighter the life of one not 
fortunate enough to have rich parents, and 
it is shown in the lives of the wealthy 
women who devote their lives to nursing 
the sick. But it is to the medical profession 
alone that we can look for almost universal 
help for the distressed, and to their credit 
be it said that there are some very high- 
minded men who have willingly devoted 
years of their lives to doing good. 

We have a very remarkable instance of 
the fact here in San Francisco. There has 


been little parade of the fact, but it is true 
that we have an association of physicians in 
our midst, who for years have both collec- 
tively and individualiy given their time to 


the relief of the suffering. And San Fran- 


cisco may feel very proud of the fact that 
they have not confined their good work to 
this city or State alone. Noindeed! Wher- 
ever a sufferer has been found who could 
be helped by their advice, it has never been 
withheld. True, the success that has at- 
tended their efforts is as wonderful to those 
who have not known of their work as was 
the great discovery of the riches of Alaska. 
But there is some slight explanation to be 
offered which wil] be done in as brief a way 
as is possible. 

In all professions, and, in fact, in all 
classes of business, the highest perfection is 
reached where the attention is concentrated 
on one or two branches of it. When these 
gentlemen had determined to devote them- 
selves to the relief of the unfortunate of 
the world, it was thought best to find out 
first of all in what branch or branches of 
the medical world help was most needed. It 
was shown after very little consultation that 
there were two classes of serious disease that 
were responsible for most of the minor 
afflictions. Then it was decided to make a 
vigorous assault on these very serious ills. 
This was many years ago. The necessary 
funds were speedily arranged for, and the 
Hudson Medical Institute was founded. 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars were 
first of all spent on experiment and long re- 
search. Offices containing all the best appli- 
ances and most modern conveniences were 
opened, and the work of helping humanity 
was started in earnest. But there was no 
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fuss made about it. With steady and earn- 
est purpose the work went on. Much mid- 
night oil was spent, and more money. Any- 
thing that could be learned about the two dis- 
eases to which the physicians had determined 
to give their special attention was eagerly 
sought — no matter from what continent 
the information had to be obtained. And 


as the years rolled by success became grad- 
ually assured. The result of these years of 


toil are now given to the public. 
The two classes of disease to which these 


gentlemen gave their principal attention to 
begin with were (1) Nervous weakness, (2) 
Blood taint. Investigation quite clearly 
showed that to weak nerves many other- 
wise inexplicable complications were due. 
The nerve centres were the centre of attack 
by this form of illness, and the most serious 
effects could be traced to that source. And 
it was clear that it mattered not what 
caused the attack on the nerves,— mental 
strain or anything else, — the results were 
fraught with equal danger. Then came the 
question of blood taint. Sometimes hered- 
itary, and again in some way acquired. To 
that source was traced a large amount of 
human suffering. The great thing then 
was to find remedies that should in the first 
place restore confidence, and recreate the 
nervous power, and in the second class of 
cases one that should absolutely and perma- 
nently cleanse and purify the blood and re- 
move all traces of taint. With the will of 
Trojans these men went at their task. It 
was no easy one, as any scientist in the 
world will admit, but both of these triumphs 
of medical skill stand before the whole 
world today as accomplished facts. And as 
before suggested the world today is getting 
the benefit of them. If that is nof true 
philanthropy, then what is? It is recog- 
nized by the sufferers as such very cer- 
tainly. 

A year or so ago it was found necessary 
to devote a whole room in the big building, 
which they occupy, to the care and keeping 


of testimonials from the saved and the cured. 
Today it is filled to overflowing and more 
room will have to be provided to house these 
expressions of appreciation and _ thanks. 
And they come from every State, and al- 
most all cities, for these physicians do not 
restrict their work to any one State — or 
for that matter to any country. They have 


an honest desire to do good. Had they not, 
what would induce Mr. Alexander Hay, of 


Philadelphia, Pa., to write, under date of 


16th of October, 1897, ringing words like 


these: “I am conscious that my health and 
vigor are fully restored, and that you have 
effected a thorough cure in my case. All 
the symptons of the malady have been re- 
moved, and I owe it all to your skill and 
evidently honest purpose in the relief of the 
suffering.” To come from the Kast right to 
the home State, testimonial No. 24,745, 
written by Mr. A. A. Tinker, of Lakeport, 
Cal., on the 7th of November, says, amongst 
much other interesting matter: “I have 
nearly finished my medicine and am feeling 
first rate. All distressing symptoms have 
disappeared. and now I guess I will be able 
to take care of myself and be somebody.” 
And indeed he will! But in addition to re- 
storing nerves the treatment is so perfect 
that it adds to one’s weight. Witness this 
from Mr. N. Roberts, of Brookville, Kansas: 
“‘Il am pleased to inform you that I am bet- 
ter, and I weigh ten pounds more than I 
did two months ago.” And now for varia- 
tion let us see what lowa has to say. We 
will let Mr. H. F. Hoffman, of Burlington, be 
heard. His testimonial is numbered 1,423. 
Mr. Hoffman says: “Your treatment and 
your medicines have cured me. I thank 
you gentlemen. Had it not been for your 
Institute I would not be the man I am now. 
Thanks, that | am again a man.” That is 
short but it is very much to the point. And 
now let us hear from Arizona. This is the 
opinien of Mr. 0. C. Wilson, of Congress: 
“T am very thankful to you for your kind 
attention to me. I am feeling a good deal 
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better than I ever did.” And the figures of 
Mr. Wilson’s kindly expression of approval 
show that he was exactly the fifteen 
thousandth patient to express his thanks. 
But let us fly to the East once more and see 
what the Empire State has to say as to our 
great humane institute. Mr. H. E. Mason, 
of Delhi, N. Y., shall be the spokesman. He 
says, writing on the 28th of November: 
“Tt gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that 1 am feeling decidedly better. I tell 
you it begins to feel as if life had some 
charms left.” These sturdy Easterners 
don’t waste many words. And, retracing 
our steps, we will ask for testimony from 
Ohio — the State of James G. Blaine, of 
hallowed memory. Mr. J. D. Peters, writ- 
ing from Cleveland, a month or so ago, said: 
“Before using your remedy | felt more 
dead than alive, and I thought my days 
were numbered. I cannot now, however, 
say too much for the Hudson Medical Insti- 
tute, for, thanks to it, 1 am sound.” There 
is the sound of manhood in that statement. 
And it is backed up by this from the great 
State of Illinois; it is testimonial No. 26,497 
and was written by Mr. Wilhelm Lick. In 
part it reads: “I believe that I am cured in 
every way. Iam restored to health and | 
feel like a new man.” To go back to some- 
what earlier testimony, Mr. Michael Fo- 
garty, who is a very straightforward man, 
has this to say: “I find, not a little to my 
surprise, that you differ from the Institutes 
that promise but do not fulfill.” Mr. Fo- 
garty writes from Fairplay, Colo. 

It would be impossible on account of space 
to cover all the States in the Union, but 
our northern neighbor, Washington, should 
be allowed a few words, for there are many 
friends of the Institute in that State. Mr: 
H. L. Thorne, of Farmington, says: “1 had 
tried remedies for different nervous dis- 
orders for years, and borrowed the money 
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to try yours. Today | am a well man, and 
words cannot express my thanks to the 
Hudson Medical Institute?” Who is there 
who can read these voluntary statements 
and say that there are no thankful people 
in the world? 

There is but one other point that it is 
necessary to cover, and that is to say a 
word of the two methods of treatment 
which have been referred to heretofore. 
For nervousness of all kinds the mode em- 
ployed is that known as the “Huydan” 
remedio-treatment. It has now become 
world famous, and it has established the 
right of the Hudsonian doctors to a stand- 
ing unequaled on this continent. And the 
method of treating blood diseases is that 
known as the “30 day blood cure.” This, 
too, has brought name and fame to the In- 
stitute on account of the wonderfu] way in 
which it has always done its work. 

From time to time different departments 
have been added to the Institute, until now 
there is a distinguished specialist for every 
ordinary disease, and all curable diseases 
are cured promptly there. The advice of 
these eminent physicians, and philanthropic 
men, is absolutely free to any one who will 
have it. It is to be hoped that no triflers 
will seek to waste their valuable time, for 
indeed there are plenty of really sick ones 
in the world who need their services. It 
will be a pleasure to them, moreover, to 
place at the disposal of anyone, who will 
write or call, absolutely free circulars and 
testimonials showing exactly what “ Hud- 
yan” has done, and what the “ 30 day blood 
cure” has accomplished. Do not be afraid 
to write, for when you write you will be 
writing to true friends. The address is, 


HUDSON MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


STOCKTON, MARKET, AND ELLIS STREETS. 


San Francisco. 
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a peerless dentifrice.” 
MAXINE ELLIOTT. 


“©. Among other beautiful and accom- 


New York 


plished women who have freely com- 
mended this famous dentifrice are — 


Marie AIMEE 
Rose CoGHLAN 
MarizE Roze 
ALWINA VALLERIA 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
Marie STUDHOLME 
Ciara LIPMAN 
Emma ABBOTT 


For a sample of Van Buskirk’s fragrant Sozodont, 
send three cents (postage), mentioning this maga- 
zine, to P. O. Box 247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


Sole Proprietors (Established 1848) LONDON 
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Hewitr— My wife was looking for a dry goods 
store yesterday and by mistake she walked into a 
saloon next door. 

JEWETT — That was terrible! 

Hewitt — Yes, she found me inside.— 77u¢th. 

eS 

OF ALL the rooming houses in San Francisco there 
is none quite so nice and desirable in every respect 
as Hotel Ramona, 130 Ellis street. It is new and nat- 
urally, modern. It has an electric elevator running 
day and night from the street floor; hot and cold water 
and electric call bells in all rooms; a lady, Mrs. Kate 
Hart, in charge as manager, which is a guarantee of 
the irreproachable character of the house; a location 
(adjoining the Y. M. C. A. Building) that is convenient 
to everywhere. You will find the Ramona just the 
house you r’e looking for for ashort or long stay in 
the city. 
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“WELL,” said Miss Twitters, “I think I am safe 
now.” 

“Safe from what?” asked Miss Kittish. 

“Burglars.” a 

“Were you in danger from burglars?” 

“TI think I was. Everybody is, more or less, but 
more especially an unprotected lady in a big house. 
I’ve been afraid of burglars ever since John and; his 
wife went West and left me by myself.” en 

“ What have you done to insure safety?” 

“1 have bought four men’s hats, of different styles 
and sizes, and I have them hung on the hat-rack in the 
hall. When Mr. Burglar surveys the array, he will de- 
cide that there are too many men in that house to 
make his exploit as safe as he might wish, and he will 
go on to some other house. I rather flatter myself 
that this is a pretty good plan. Don’t you think so?” 
—Bazar. 





Overlana 


Monthly. 





A Boston teacher had been giving a familiar talk on 
zoology to a class of ten-year-olds in a grammar- 
school. To..test their intelligence he said, in the 
course of his remarks: 

“Who can tell me the highest form of animal life?’ 

A little girl held up her hand. 

“Well, Mary?” 

“The hy-ena,” shouted Mary, seriously but triumph- 
antly. 

Repressing a smile, the teacher said: “Is it, Mary? 
Think again. Is a hyena the very highest? Don’t an- 
swer too quickly; take your time.” 

“Oh, now I know,” cried Mary; “it’s the giraffe.’ 
—Bazar. “ 

ies 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY is particularly welcome, 
since it is the only western magazine equal to the best 
ef its price in the east and superior to many. The 
stories, sketches, poems and illustrations are many 
and beautiful, and altogether the magazine is very 
attractive. San Francisco.—Aa/timore Telegram. 


o-——- 


PRACTICALLY INTACT.—The Populist orator dragged 
himself out of the railway wreck and took account of 
damages. One foot was twisted out of shape, some- 
thing was the matter with his right hip, his left elbow 
refused to work, one of his shoulder blades appeared 
to have slipped over the other, his left knee was 
bruised and swollen, and part of his scalp was gone. 
He emitted a loud groan. Then his face brightened. 
“Thank heaven!” he exclaimed. “My voice isn’t in- 
jured! I’m all right!’"—Chicago 7ribune. 


—o ——_ 


Tourists can obtain from THos. Cook & Sons, 
Palace Hotel, this city, full information regarding 
routes and transportation to foreign countries, and can 
arrange for exchange or letters of credit on the best 
terms. 

ies 


Binco: I tell you, that boy of mine is a great ath- 
lete — plays football, baseball, tennis, golf, and rows 
equally well. 

“Are you going to send him to college?” 

‘* What ’s the use? "—Z7/e. 





Mrs. DuNNIGAN — Phat ye laughin’ at, Pat? 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY — Oi wor just t’inkin’ phat a divil 
av a toime there ’d be av the siventeent’ av March 
came on the Fourt’ av July.— 7ruth. 


——_o9-———— 


AN INTERESTING FIRM’S LIBERAL OFFER 


We will give $100 if you tell us where the word 
man is first found in the Bible. If more than one per- 
son answers correctly we will divide cash equally. 
Everyone must send 12 cents (stamps for postage ex- 
penses) for our Dorota Diamond 18 Karat Gold Pl. 
Ornament for Lady or Gent (value $1.75). We intend 
spending $20,000 this year in premiums to advertise 
our jewelry business. Address, WoRLD Supply Co., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


0o-——_ 


SHE was the very sweetest girl 
I ever ran across, 

But how to make apologies 
I really am at loss. 


I struck her coasting down a hill, 
My wheel the maid did toss — 
She was the very sweetest girl 
I ever ran across.— Life. 


—o9——_ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOWERS OF SEED 


PROBABLY a majority of the farmers and gardners 
of the country know something about the work of Mr. 
James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., and many 
of them have been gainers by his discoveries of new 
varieties of squashes, cabbages, potatoes and peas. 
Mr. Gregory is the head of the great seed house of 
James J. H. Gregory & Son, and his strong common 
sense and careful experiments has done a great deal 
to make the Gregory “home grown” seeds thoroughly 
relied upon wherever they are sown, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and abroad. The most recent cata- 
logue of the firm contains a lengthy list of improved 
new varieties in vegetables, small fruits and flowers, 
and a vast number of practical farm and garden facts, 
acquired on the experimental farms at Marblehead. 
As this book will be sent free to any one writing for 
it, no one who plants seed, whether in a very small 
garden or on a very large farm, need be without its 
helpful suggestions. 





JESSE MOORE WHISKIES. 


THESE GOODS ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
FOR MEDICINAL AND FAMILY USE 


‘404 FRONT STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 











